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1 


N spite of his vice, one could see that he 

was a man of education and refinement. Of 

all the people whom I met in China, his scope 
of vision was the greatest. 

It was in a Shanghai hotel that I first saw 
him, as he passed from the kitchen through the 
dining-room and eyed me carefully over his bent 
spectacles. His white coat was badly soiled, 
one pocket ripped open, and his eyes seemed 
to look through you rather than at you. Pres- 
ently he returned and stood before my table. 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘but I’d like to talk 
to you. ... You look like a scholar and a 
gentleman. It’s hard to find gentlemen in 
China—all business men and engineers. I 


wouldn’t talk to them myself . . . nothing to 
say to them.” Quite evidently he had been 
drinking. 


“Been in China long?” I inquired. 
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“Not long—only eight years... . But 
that’s long enough. Four years teaching, three 
years research, and one year doing nothing— 
just nothing but drinking. They brought me 
over from England and then sacked me. I 
drink too much. That’s well and good; but I 
never missed a class, and not one of them knows 
my subjects. Told me himself—the Chancellor 
—that the only reason they kept me as long as 
they did was because my name and titles looked 
good in their catalogue—not another Doctor 
of Science in China, and besides that I am a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and I have my B.A., 
M.A., and Sc.D. . . . Looked good on the 
catalogue, but what good is it to me if I must 
eat in the kitchen with the coolie help?” 

“Eat in the kitchen?” 

“Yes, that’s it. You see, I’ve plenty of 
money,” and he drew from the pocket of his 
white coat a large roll of bills, “but what good 
is money? ‘The hotel-manager won’t let me 
eat here because I’m always full and like to 
abuse his guests. Only in the mornings, about 
this time, does he even let me pass through 
this way . . . and this is my fourth hotel in 
Shanghai. They’re all the same. You're the 
first gentleman I have seen and I’d like to talk 
to you. Clark is my name—William Clark; 
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came out here to teach the Chinese boys all 
about mathematics.” 

“You are not the William Clark who wrote 
the work on line-geometry ?” 

“You know it?” he replied, and his parched 
face brightened. 

I told him that we used it in school and that 
I had often cursed the very day he was born. 

“Curse it—that’s right! I doit myself. ... 
What good is life? If a man spends ten years 
on a work, as I did on my ‘Mysticism of Num- 
bers,’ and only six copies were ever sold—ten 
years—six copies, and my royalties were six 
shillings. Ten years! But what’s the differ- 
ence? It was a beautiful subject: full of mys- 
tery. Modern mathematics is saturated with 
mystery. Ever read the works of Cantor, and 
Weierstrass? Two great mathematical detec- 
tives . . . they rid the world of some horrible 
fallacies. But what thanks do they get? They 
should have come to China to eat in the kitchen. 
pial Ha!” 

He came into my room a few days later and 
invited me to go with him to the native walled 
city and see a slice of the unknown. We passed 
through the French settlement, entered the gate 
of the city, and rode on and on until the streets 
became too narrow for the rickshaw and we 
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were obliged to continue on foot. Soon we ar- 
rived at a small temple and, passing through 
the yard, reached a low doorway. Dr. Clark 
struck the door with his stick, which presently 
was opened by an old man who seemed quite 
indifferent to our coming. One side of the 
room that we entered was entirely open, with- 
out a wall, only separated from the small gar- 
den by a low carved teakwood railing. In 
the center stood a table with a marble top. 

Presently two dark-skinned Chinese priests 
entered. 

“Mango trick—can do?” asked Dr. Clark 
in pidgin English. 

“Can do—can do.’”’ And one of them held 
out his hand, into which my mathematical friend 
laid a fifty-cent piece. 

They brought an empty flower-pot which we 
both examined before placing on the table, also 
a box of sandy earth which Clark himself helped 
pour into the pot. The priest then drew from 
his belt a tiny seed, so small that it looked 
very much like the head of a match. This he 
pressed into the sandy earth. Now a pail of 
water was brought, and we both had our fingers 
in it before it was poured into the flower-pot. 
It darkened the earth and nothing more. But 
the priest already had his fan in hand and 
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started urging a gentle breeze across the sur- 
face of the pot. We bent over it and watched 
closely. 

Presently a tiny yellow sprout arose and as it 
grew higher, it turned green and divided itself 
into many stems—leaves unfolded themselves 
and seemed to grow in sudden jerks; buds 
formed and opened and in a full minute the 
whole thing was a little miniature tree about a 
foot and a half in height. But hardly had we 
time to admire it when the petals dropped and 
the two green, plum-shaped mangoes sprang out 
from the stalk and ripened into a liquid orange. 

The priest continued fanning. ‘All lite!’ he 
suid. Can eats’ : 

We plucked the fruit from the plant and 
tasted one. It was rich, ripe, and juicy. And 
from that moment on neither of us spoke 
until we reached the bar of our hotel. We 
ordered whisky-sodas and just sat and looked 
at each other. Before us on the table lay the 
other mango, which we brought with us. It 
remained full and ripe. 

“So that’s the mango trick I have heard so 
much about,” I ventured to break the silence. 

“Call it a trick if you like,” said Dr. Clark, 
“but it’s more than that. It contains the es- 
sence of all things. It contains the germ of our 
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two worlds, the world of life and death that we 
know, and the world of the unknown. Ever 
read the works of the two great English math- 
ematicians—Bertrand Russell and Whitehead? 
I can’t say that they mention this particular 
problem, but they touch very near to it. Math- 
ematics is not quite as exact a science as our 
little teachers would have us believe. Its fun- 
damentals are based upon absurdities. Myths! 
Sometimes by some irony of chance we have 
reached correct solutions to problems founded 
upon absurdities—illogically reasoned. It is 
only by error that any conclusions at all have 
ever been reached. 

“It is only through vision that any progress 
can be made,” he continued, gazing into the dis- 
tance. ‘But what are men doing? They come 
to China for trade, for business, for money, 
for greater power. And what is power? ... 
Power is bad. Has one of them come here to 
gain that magical strength, that spirit that lies 
close to the gate of wisdom, found only in 
China . . . that simple essence of life that 
grows the mango tree and gives off light? 
Do they come to China for this? And what do 
they say when they see it? They call it a trick 
or a hypnotic vision, and tomorrow they forget 
it. They forget it because they want to forget 
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it. They must forget it or give up their ugly 
materialism, their quest for sham power; for 
without the ugly and the sordid they would 
perish. They call it a trick and at the same 
time they forget that the same trick lurks after 
them; follows them to the ends of the earth; 
tracks them into their very homes. The same 
trick is the trick of death . . . and that is why 
I drink; and remain content to eat in the kitchen 
with the coolie help.” 

“Do you think life and death the same 
thing?” I ventured to ask. 

“That I don’t say; but what I do feel is 
this . . . that there is a world that we know— 
it is small and petty; and there is a world that 
we don’t know, a world that is only touched 
in moments of fancy, in gestures of madness, 
in flights of vision. Most people are tied to 
the one; but as for me, I am no longer inter- 
ested in existing from meal to meal—I am 
absorbed by the great unknown.” 

About two weeks later he knocked at my 
door to return a borrowed book. ‘Yes, I am 
leaving, or rather I am asked by the hotel to. 
... I must have raised another scene last 
night, but it is just as well—I am going to live 
with the natives. I think I am beginning to un- 
derstand them and they will understand me. 
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. . . As for the white men, I understand them 
less and less every day, and that is why I abuse 
them when. .. it is just as well... . And 
when my money runs out, then perhaps I shall 
know the secret, the great secret of immaterial- 
ism—the secret of the great unknown. Good- 
by.” 
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Six months later, to escape the heat of the 
city, I took one of the large river steamers 
up the famous Yangtze-kiang as far as Han- 
kow. This is as far as large steamers go, 
but it is possible to hire a junk and a crew, 
as some missionaries must, for further navi- 
gation. It is through the waters of the Yangtze- 
kiang that one may hope to reach the lofty 
steppes of Tibet. But the journey is slow and 
expensive. We had to content ourselves with 
the tales told by those who came from this 
distant land of mystery. But how many have 
ever returned at all? At Hankow we saw the 
old university, the seat of learning of ancient 
China, and its marvelous library. 

“If I ever get the chance,” I promised my 
host, “I am coming back to make extracts and 
translations, with native help, of several of 
your Chinese classics which deal with the theory 
and philosophy of art.” 

“Art?” he asked in amazement. ‘‘Why art?” 

“Because I feel that the Chinese have 
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touched life’s essence deeper and truer in their 
art... at least to Western eyes,” I quickly 
added. 

“To you think that Chinese philosophy could 
embrace our Western problems ?” 

“No; but I do think that two thousand years 
of Chinese culture would not have produced a 
Europe such as we had in 1914.” 

In this channel our discussion ran for days, 
and I am indebted to my host for much valuable 
information that the many years in China had 
gained for him. 

One morning, as I was looking at a Chinese 
picture that I had bought, and trying, with the 
aid of Professor Giles’ book, to estimate its age, 
the servant came into the room and announced: 

“‘China boy stand yard-side. Mango tree can 
do.” 

“There you have it,’ I said to my host. 
“Explain that if you can.” 

“Well, let’s see what the fakirs can do,” he 
replied. 

In the yard we found two poor-looking 
coolies in rags. One had a swollen knee around 
which was bound what looked like a silk neck- 
tie. I looked closer and discovered a label 
bearing the words: “Liberty, London.” 

“Where did you get this?” I inquired. 
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‘““Master—he give.” 

“Where is your master?” 

“Master wait street-side. Mango tree can 
do.” 

We announced that we were ready to be en- 
tertained, and in a minute they returned with 
their master. Our servant had already placed 
an old tomato-can and a jug of water on the 
steps. 

The master appeared, no better dressed than 
his aids, only his hair was lighter, as though it 
were burnt brown by the sun. He carefully 
avoided looking at us and immediately began 
his performance by scraping up the gravel of 
the path with the tomato-can. 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. ‘Don’t you 
speak English? Are you not Dr. Clark?” 

He dropped the can and looked up over his 
glasses. 

“What have you done!” I cried. “You have 
thrown away your life for a trick.” 

He shook his head. 

“You have become.a begging conjurer! You 
have traded your science for...” Words 
failed me. 

He still shook his head. 

“You will not understand,” he said finally. 
“Not because you can’t understand but because 
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you don’t want to. And why should I explain? 
. . . Lam not here to explain, I am here to do 
my little act. If you will pay us we will con- 
tinue. If not, then well and good. I know 
very well that you have seen this before, but 
you have not seen it done as I cando it. I have 
completed it with an addition that has turned it 
from a trick into a miracle . . . yes, a miracle. 
There is a miracle in every man, and every man 
can in his life perform at least one miracle. . . 
but few do, that is their tragedy. . . . Shall I 
continue ?” 

He performed the act with marvelous skill 
but in the same manner in which I had seen it 
done before, only instead of fanning the surface 
of the pot he blew across it with his warm 
breath. One large mango ripened before my 
eyes. 

“Now,” he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“now pluck it, and eat it if you can!” 

I took the mango from the tree but before 
I had time to bring it to my mouth I felt a 
strange, creeping movement in my hand. The 
mango was already rotten! I let the putrid 
thing fall to the ground; my fingers were stained 
with its rot. 

‘“‘That’s my addition,” the master exclaimed. 
“The addition of death. When man plucks the 
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fruit of life, it rots in his hand. The forces of 
nature are greater than the powers of man. 
The proud orders of death are stronger than 
the fickleness of life. Time in man is petty 
to the time of the eternal, but the space of man 

. what is space? His space is only his ca- 
pacity. Have you a capacity for the meager or 
for the eternal? Do you acquire things that are 
everlasting or do you scratch from the world’s 
slimy surface a few petty odds and ends which 
you call property? Will you carry an ounce of 
it with you beyond your grave?” 

Had I not known him so well I might have 
been offended at his schoolroom voice. But I 
quickly replied, ‘You still demand to be paid 
for your services.” 

“Well, yes,” he admitted. ‘But that is be- 
cause I cannot yet do without food. Some day 
I may be able to cast it away as I have thrown 
worldly goods into the rubbish-heap where they 
belong. . . . Weare on our way to Tibet. My 
two boys are natives of Tibet and are as anx- 
ious to return as I am to get there. Only the 
other day we met four more who were going the 
same way and we have already, with the help 
of the Buddhist priests, secured our boat. We 
are now stocking it with provisions for the jour- 
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ney and, anxious to do my share, I am showing 
one of the feats. But it is only a means to an 
end.” 

“Could you teach us the mango trick?” in- 
quired my host. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“One hundred dollars,’ pressed my business 
friend, “if you show us your secret.” 

“There is no secret that can be passed from 
one man to another. It can only be acquired 
through suffering and pain. Wisdom cannot be 
sold or bought. It is a merchandise that has 
no traffic. 

“In the past six months,” continued the mas- 
ter of the mango, “I have learned more than 
during all my previous years. I think I have 
reached the first step to wisdom. But I am still 
an infant compared to the sages of Tibet who 
are able to raise themselves bodily from the 
ground. .... I am still an infant but I am 
absorbed by the mystery of existence and the 
first step I have already reached. We have no 
secrets. .. . We are not fakirs. ...I will 
gladly tell anyone the philosophy that grows 
and rots a mango. It is so simple and yet diffi- 
cult to accomplish. It can be summed up in a 
few words—the words of the ancient Chinese: 
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—‘Lambs have the grace to suckle kneeling.’ ” 
His manner was filled with contempt. He 
turned for the gate and as he passed through 
repeated the words, as though talking to him- 
self—‘‘Lambs have the grace to. . . .” 
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I 


VEN idiots it seems have their place and 
purpose in society or as a chess-player 
would say tapping his fingers on the board— 
“That pawn may cost you your queen.” The 
little village of M realized this only after 
it was too late. 

The police of M all knew that Peter, a 
half-wit, or “Silly Peter” as he was called, was 
perfectly harmless; even though at times he 
would litter the streets and market-place with 
bread-crumbs. But the pigeons of M soon 
cleared the walks. 

Peter, it seems, had at an early age dedicated 
his silly life to the pigeons. All his cares and 
sorrows were bound up in the lives of the birds. 
In fact it seemed as though he himself became 
bird-like. He could flap his arms to his sides 
and produce that same dull, penetrating note 
that was given only to this particular species of 
bird when they flapped their wings. 
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At an early age he was left without parents 
and managed to grow up among the horses and 
cows in the barns. But these larger animals 
were entirely out of his sphere—he did not un- 
derstand them. 

One day when the lad was about seven years 
old, the village folk suddenly noticed that he 
was lame. When asked about it, all he would 
reply was: ‘“The pigeons made me lame.” 

Luba, a farmer’s fat cook, once told at the 
market-place how Peter became lame. She told 
of how the boy stood on the roof of her mas- 
ter’s barn flapping his arms in imitation of the 
birds encircling his head; how he sprang in the 
air in a mad attempt to fly, and fell to the 
ground. But Luba had a reputation for being 
a liar, and none believed her although all en- 
joyed listening. ‘Such good imagination,” they 
would say, after she was gone. 

Peter grew up a little lame, but this defect 
seemed only to add to his nimbleness. He could 
climb a telegraph-pole sideways like a parrot 
walking up a stick. Once on top he would swing 
his good leg around the cross-beam and wave 
his hat—and from below a flight of flapping 
and fluttering birds would arise. 

In this way he lived and grew to the age of 
sixteen, although his small, protruding bones ~ 
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and round, childlike eyes kept him looking 
younger. Where he slept and where he ate, all 
remained a mystery to the village folk; but this 
mystery was not near as great as another. .. . 

The schoolmaster once noticed that at times 
the pigeons seemed all gray, and at other times 
the greater number of them carried large pink 
breasts; also at times there were few, while on 
other days the streets and market-place were 
thickly dotted with nodding, pecking birds; also 
that never could they find the very young ones. 

It seemed as though only Peter knew the 
secret—but when asked about it he would show 
a silly grin and shy away, pretending to be much 
occupied chasing the birds that ever flocked 
about him. 

He would travel about from barn to barn 
collecting the feed that fell from the bins of 
careless animals. He would sometimes travel 
along the back yards, twist his mouth and call 
to nobody in particular: “A few crumbs for 
the birdies, lady?’ And presently through an 
open window a crust would fly, and with this 
buried in his hat he would be off. 

Only among the poor would he hobble about. 
He never ventured up the hill where the better 
people lived; and it is perhaps for this reason 
that he was seldom disturbed. 
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To himself Silly Peter was monarch of the 
air. In his own distorted mind he was master 
of all creatures that flew. Worldly cares he left 
to those who had inherited worldly material; as 
for himself, he was concerned only with the 
aerial strata and with the feathery creatures 
thereof. Nobody wanted those; so he acquired 
them as he acquired the cast-off hat that he 
wore. He fathomed the airy dome, tasted it, 
drank it, navigated his creatures through it, 
and even fanned life into it by flapping his bony 
arms. 

He understood the air and the sky, and it all 
belonged to him. Every atom of sky that 
poured itself over the village of M be- 
longed to Silly Peter. It seemed as though he 
purposely limped lightly over the ground that 
was foreign to his nature; for he was captain 
and master of the sky, 
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“We must first loosen the ground,” said a 
petty officer. “If the soil is too hard, then the 
action will drag. And quick action and a brisk 
finish always make for a better picture.” 

“Hey, you!” commanded the Captain. ‘Go 
get another shovel and help dig.” 

While two soldiers stood digging in a rec- 
tangular plot in the market-place, the camera- 
men had set up and were adjusting a motion- 
picture apparatus. Twenty-five feet away stood 
six soldiers leaning on their rifles, talking and 
laughing. 

“Enough digging!’’ shouted the Captain. 
**Turn the loose earth back into the pit.” The 
soldiers obeyed. 

“Are you ready?” he said, as he turned to 
the camera-men. 

“All ready,” came the reply. 

“Now,” said the Captain, winking maliciously 
to two of his men, “you run around and pick 
me up a beggar.” 

The soldiers started off, pushing their way 
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through the sheepish crowd and into a side- 
street. After walking a few hundred paces one 
remarked to the other: ‘“‘When you don’t need 
them, a hundred are upon you. When you want 
them—the devil take it.” 

At last they came upon Silly Peter and de- 
cided that he would answer. 

“Come along, boy; the Captain wants you,” 
they said, taking hold of his arms. 

“Let me go!” The boy struggled. “I did 
nothing.” 

“Come along, you fool!” 

They brought Silly Peter to the square, 
placed him on the spot that smelled fresh with 
upturned earth, placed a shovel in his hands 
and told him to dig his grave. 

When they stepped aside, the terrified boy 
could see the camera before him and the six 
soldiers standing at attention a few paces away. 
Already the clicking handles started turning. 

“Dig!” shouted the Captain. 

“T don’t want a grave,’’ whimpered the 
frightened creature as several pigeons ap- 
proached. “I don’t want a grave,’ as he 
turned up the loose earth with trembling shovel- 
strokes. “I don’t want a grave,” and tears ran 
in trickling rivulets down his silly face. 

Even an idiot could understand. At one side 
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of him he was confronted with death for no 
apparent reason at all. And on the other side 
of him flew his pigeons. 

Suddenly the signal was given; the six rifles 
were raised, and a volley of blank cartridges 
shot at the boy. The frightened birds flew into 
the air as the twisted frame of Silly Peter sank 
into the soft, upturned earth. 

When the smoke had cleared, a soldier came 
up and shouted: “Hey fool! Get up!—You’re 
not dead.” But the boy only sobbed, with his 
face beside the shovel in the fresh earth. 

The soldiers were dismissed, and the Captain 
climbed into his carriage and drove away. The 
sheep-like inhabitants of the village of M 
feared to venture near the spot of military ma- 
neuver. 

Presently an old farmer, driving his horse 
across the square, stopped, lifted the boy, and 
said: ‘Don’t cry, Peter. It is only a little joke. 
See, you’re not dead—here, pick up your hat. 
See all the pigeons are around us—you’re not 
dead.” 

The boy seemed numb and twisted like the 
limb of a tree as the old man, following his 
horse, helped him across the market-place and 
through the lane. 

“Don’t be foolish, Peter. You’re not dead. 
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See the pigeons; see the sky. Look, here is 
Luba—she will bring us soup.” 

But the boy squinted at the sun through a 
1m of tears and with his one-sided mouth mum- 
bled: “I don’t want a grave.” 
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The Captain lit a cigarette as he leaned back 
in the carriage. The horses snorted as they 
drew up the hill. ‘‘Why,” he asked himself, 
“are people afraid of dying? For many, life 
can hold little attraction, yet even an imbecile 
fears death as though it were the devil himself. 
Yet each man nurses his own pet fears.” 

The carriage rocked from side to side as it 
climbed the hill, and the Captain turned his 
mind to his young wife. “It’s all imagination; 
that’s what I think,” he said to himself. “It’s 
allin her mind. Now she’s afraid of this and 
afraid of that, and in this way she worries her- 
self ill. 

“And the doctor thinks he knows it all, but 
he knows nothing. He should have given her 
iron, she’s too pale. Now we shall have to call 
him again. It is all a trick that doctors have. 
Yes, each man looks out for himself. But I will 
call him again and say to him: ‘Don’t you think 
a little iron would be good for her, she is so 
pale?’ And he will reply: ‘Yes, it can’t harm.’ 
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But I would have to say this to the doctor when 
he is putting on his coat in the hallway so that 
Vera does not hear. 

“No. Vera must not hear that I think her 
pale. It would worry her and she might be- 
come worse. Then she would have to go to 
bed again, the doctor would come again, and 
the servants would do as they pleased. And 
Vera would grow worse and more nervous 
and ‘A 

“Here we are!” called the coachman and 
the Captain stepped out upon his own lawn. 

The house was built of stone, and although 
its architecture was plain, it had the solidity of 
a castle. Even the vines that grew up the lat- 
tice-work and walls seemed to intertwine their 
curly branches into a living network that helped 
fortify the stone nest of the Captain and his 
beautiful Vera. 

The lovely creature was passing her hands 
lightly over the keyboard of the piano as the 
Captain entered. 

“Tt is only I,” he called; but she was startled 
nevertheless. 

“T am glad you came,” she said as she rose 
to meet him, and placing her pale head on his 
decorated breast, added—‘I am afraid to re- 
main here alone.” 
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“But where are the servants, my dear?” 

“Oh, servants don’t count.” 

“Well, well, my darling,” spoke the Captain, 
petting her. ‘You have nothing to fear. It is 
all imagination.” 

“But [ am so nervous.” 

“Come, my dear. Let’s have tea and I will 
tell you a funny story.” 

Presently they were seated at the table drink- 
ing tea, and the Captain began his story. 

“You know, my dear,” he said, “‘we are go- 
ing to put an end to all this foolish political talk 
and people’s committees. Any beggar forms a 
committee, and they do what they like. Civil 
authorities and military authorities are all alike 
to them.” 

“Oh, I am so afraid of beggars,” interrupted 
the beautiful Vera. 

“Well, my dear, soon there will be nothing 
to be afraid of; a propaganda council was or- 
ganized at headquarters this morning, and what 
do you think? This morning two men arrived 
with a moving-picture camera to take pictures 
of our orderly town, and in the afternoon we 
took an object-lesson picture. I marched the 
soldiers into the square and we dug up a plot so 
that the earth might be soft. 

“Then we had a beggar dig his own grave as 
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we took the picture. When he had dug enough, 
I gave the signal and the firing-squad drew up 
their rifles and blazed away.” 

“Why did you kill him?” 

“No, my dear, we only pretended to kill him. 
I myself was careful to see that the leads were 
taken off the cartridges. But you see we could 
not tell the beggar that he was not going to die 
because we wanted to make the picture look 
realistic—he might have run away in the middle 
and ruined the film. 

‘Well, my dear, to make a long story short, 
the fool beggar fell into the pit, believing him- 
self really killed. It will make a fine picture. 
It will be shown in all the surrounding towns as 
an object-lesson and before the picture itself 
appears on the screen it will be entitled—I sug: 
gested it myself—it will read—‘This is what 
happened to a fool who thought he could oppose 
the military authorities,’ and then will be shown 
the picture of the beggar digging his own grave. 

“Tt will be a great lesson and education to the 
people whose heads have been turned. It will 
be sent all over the country and if the results 
are favorable and it pleases headquarters who 
can say’—at this point he clasped his wife’s 
pale hand—‘“who can say that I will not receive 
another decoration, or perhaps a promotion? 
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Who can tell, my dear? Things move so 
quickly these days.” 

In the evening as they were eating, Vera 
looked up from her plate and spoke: ‘You 
know, if it happened to me, I think I should 
die.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the Captain, 
angered by the idea. ‘How couid it happen to 
you?” 

“Well, supposing the revolutionists took con- 
trol and then gs 

“Supposing! Supposing the sky should fall,” 
he interrupted, and smiled on his lovely and 
delicate Vera, 


’ 
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Silly Peter refused to eat the bowl of soup 
that Luba placed out for him, but he went aloft 
in the barn and cried in his dull, monotonous 
tone: “I don’t want a grave—I don’t want a 
grave,” until he fell asleep. 

Then over his simple, slumbering brain came 
a vision. 

He saw himself standing on an elevated place 
and over him rested the great ultramarine dome 
of sky. About him he could see the horizon as 
though it were a white circle of foam. 

Gradually this circle grew smaller and 
smaller and rose up like a sparkling and living 
halo. As it came nearer, he discovered that the 
circle was composed of hundreds of white 
doves. 

Soon they were close over him encircling the 
elevation on which he stood, and he could hear 
the wild beating of the wings as though they 
were rolling a tattoo on muffled drums. Then 
suddenly the circle broke, and rose like a puff 
of smoke against a sky of blue. 

With startling rapidity it rose until it rent 
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and perforated the sky, and was lost from sight. 
Only a large oval opening of light-gray nothing- 
ness remained overhead—a hole in the sky— 
an opening to heaven. 

Then from all quarters came a loud uproar; 
a thousand piercing whistling yells; a rackety, 
rumbling, rattling commotion mixed with the 
beat and swish of wings. This was followed 
by an upward rush which darkened the sky. 

Peter saw himself standing like a monarch 
reviewing his nation from an elevated platform. 
Around him flew the feathered tribes of the air. 
From the fluttering starling to the giant alba- 
tross, all were liberated and each paid homage 
to him—the master of the sky—before they 
shot upward, in a long smoke-like spiral, and 
through the oval opening in the rent heaven. 

Finally they were all gone and he saw him- 
self take a last look about him as he stood alone 
on his elevation. He then craned his neck and 
turned his face to the oval nothingness—flapped 
his arms, and with a thrilling sensation flew 
heavenward. His body went through the air 
a little sideways—but it flew, and the rest did 
not matter, 

Poor Peter awoke to find himself in the loft 
of the barn among his cages of pigeons, con- 
fronted with the sordidness of material reality. 
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He opened a small window and then flung open 
the cages. 

Through the night he limped from barn to 
barn, darting under wagons, and between the 
legs of slumbering horses, opening doors, boxes, 
and even barrels. He was liberating the im- 
prisoned, full-breasted creatures. 

The little village of M slept soundly as 
it was being flooded with fluttering birds. Only 
the hypersensitive Vera was disturbed by the 
monotonous beating of restless wings. 
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No longer was there any mystery regarding 
the pigeons. In the morning the streets were 
covered with pink-breasted birds as well as gray. 
Besides this, there were breeds and species of 
pigeons that the villagers of M had never 
seen before. Wherever one turned, one saw 
pigeons. They were on the ground and in the 
sky, as well as upon the roofs. ‘Their colors 
were mixed, and their leaders were lost. 

Silly Peter ran joyfully about the streets wav- 
ing a little white flag at the disorganized flying 
tribes, waving a white flag as though it were a 
truce to the sky. 

For some reason or other, an extra large 
number of birds took refuge on the gable and 
chimney of the Captain’s stone house on the 
hill. 

Late in the afternoon, as the charming Vera 
was playing at the piano, a dark shadow crept 
over her page of music, and this was accom- 
panied by a scrambling noise from outside. As 
she turned about, she could see through the 
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corner of her eye a struggling figure across the 
window, clambering on the vines. The body 
was silhouetted against the sky. 

One glance was suffiicient—her throat let 
loose a piercing scream as she ran from the 
room into the kitchen. “A man! A man is 
climbing up the house—quick, send for the 
police!’ she shouted breathlessly to the serv- 
ants. 

Holding her throbbing temples with both 
hands, she waited with the servants in the 
kitchen. Soon two policemen arrived, having 
been told that a robber had entered the house, 
but they found nothing excepting Silly Peter 
on the top of the roof, propped against the 
chimney, waving his flag and signaling to his 
birds. 

“FYe’s harmless,” said the officer. “I can’t 
make him come down, madam. I’m a police- 


man, not a fireman.’’ And with this they went — 
away, leaving Vera with her servants and Peter — 


with his pigeons. 

Presently the Captain came home, raved and 
shouted as he swung his arms—but Peter sat 
with his back against the chimney, making bub- 
bles with his mouth and holding two new-born 
birds close to his face in order that they might 
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prick the bubbles with their little soft beaks 
and drink. 

“Come down from my house, you beggar!” 
But this did not even frighten the birds that 
flocked about Silly Peter in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 

At length he came into the house, and took 
a rifle from his case. “Just wait till it grows 
dark,” he mumbled. But the lovely Vera 
jumped from her chair and, with tears in her 
eyes, cried: “No! No! God will see you. He 
will never forgive us. After all, what harm 
does the boy do? He did not intend to frighten 
me, I am sure. Put it away, my dear—God 
will never forgive us if you don’t.” 

Who could resist a pleading tear from lovely 
Vera? Surely not the Captain. 

“You are right, my dear. He can do us no 
harm,” he finally allowed. 

At night there was a noise and commotion 
on the roof. Vera awoke, but then all was 
silent again. A fearful silence hung over the 
house, interrupted only by the heavy breathing 
of her devoted soldier husband. 

She remained awake until morning and was 
glad when she heard the servants stir. Then 
thinking that a little music might be restful, she 
dressed herself lightly and went down to the 
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drawing-room, opened the piano, and finally 
opened the shutter. There beneath her on the 
ground lay Peter, with his face up—dead. His 
round childlike eyes stared heavenward as his 
birds sat about in mournful groups of twos and 
fours. 

The unfortunate Vera again rushed into the 
kitchen and sent for the police, before she ran, 
terrified by the sight she had just beheld, to 
awaken her husband. In about an hour, al- 
though it seemed longer, the poor folk of the 
village arrived and carried the body from the 
yard. Fat Luba insisted upon halting the pro- 
cession long enough so that she could kiss the 
white forehead of the little dead master of the 
sky. A ring of pigeons swirled around the 
procession as it marched down the hill. 
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Vera nursed up a little fever for herself and 
was put to bed, while Luba, the cook, stood in 
the market-place and with tears in her eyes told 
everybody that the Captain killed her little 
Major of the Birds—‘‘and now nobody will 
look after them, and they will make dirt every- 
where. And people will have to move away. 
And he is such a bad man to take the crumbs 
away from little doves. And if he has any chil- 
dren, I wish them the best of everything for 
they surely will be unfortunate.” 

Marking the spot where Peter fell were two 
new-born birds crushed beside the stone house 
on the hill. Through the air swung a grand 
flight describing an oval in the sky. At each 
end of the oval the pigeons beat their wings as 
they rounded the curve. With mournful thuds 
they beat, as they circled over the old farmer’s 
house and again over the solid stone house on 
the hill. 

All day they flapped a tattoo with their wings 
and beat their sorrowful dead sounds into lovely 
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Vera’s ears. In the evening the Captain sent 
for the doctor. 

All night long the uncontrollable feathery 
tribes encircled the town with their monotonous 
beating and swishing of wings. 

The next day Vera grew worse, as Luba in 
the market-place kept insisting that the Captain 
killed her Little Master of the Birds; until a 
committee of three workingmen took it upon 
themselves to investigate. They started for 
the hill, but stopped off in order to induce the 
schoolmaster to join them. 

The schoolmaster, however, did not allow 
himself to be disturbed. He was playing chess 
with a friend, and kept tapping the dull-sound- 
ing table with his fingers, and repeating in a 
monotone: “If he disturbs that pawn, he may 
lose his queen.” 

As the committee went on to the hill, they 
were overtaken by the doctor in his carriage. 
At last they arrived at the stone house and 
found the doctor walking briskly up and down 
the drawing-room smoking a cigarette—he had 
not yet told the Captain. 

Upstairs they could hear the Captain in 
Vera’s darkened room, kneel down beside the 
bed. 

“Do you know, my darling,” he spoke, “I 
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have never kept anything from you—but the 
other day when I told you about the beggar, I 
should have told you that he was— Are you 
listening, my dear? I should have told you 
that he was the same boy—the poor boy that 
lived with the pigeons. 

“See; we have already been—are you listen- 
ing, my dear? God has already punished us— 
now you can get better and we will go away 
from here. We will go to some quiet place— 
Are you listening, my dear? We will go to 
some—do you hear me, Vera? My darling 
girl, don’t sleep now. Tell me, what did the 
doctor say? Wake up, Vera.’’—But the hand 
of Death had already passed over Vera. 

The Little Master of the Sky didn’t need 
a grave and didn’t want one. But they dug 
one for him just the same, at the end of the 
town. While his pigeons encircled the sky and 
swished the air, the villagers straightened his 
twisted little body and slipped it into a narrow 
box, and lowered him down. The poor folk 
gave him a little grave, but he doesn’t need it 
and he never uses it. 
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HE anchor was lifted and as it rose above 
the water’s surface huge flakes of Shanghai 
mud thumped back into the coffee-colored 
river. Again the game was resumed in the 
smoker. Kalt, the German sea-captain, who 
was returning from a three-year internment in 
Java, hesitated before the window. The low, 
rolling banks of the Shanghai River widened as 
the vibration of the steamer increased and the 
salt air of that churning bit of water that is 
neither the Yellow nor the Eastern Sea, seeped 
through the cracks and loose rubber weather- 
stripping of the doors and windows. Again the 
colored chips were carefully measured out upon 
the green table—but still Kalt hesitated. 
From Java to Singapore he had lost two 
thousand Dutch dollars. From Singapore to 
Hongkong he had lost over three thousand, and 
from Hongkong to Shanghai another two thou- 
sand. He had now reached the limit of his 
resources and if he continued to lose he would 
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have to forego his intended stay in America 
and return direct to his native land. This was 
not a pleasant thought. But then, if he played 
he might gain back and even... in warm 
countries luck turns as quickly as milk. At last 
he decided. ‘Why should I play like an ordi- 
nary gambler? Have I no other amusement in 
life?” He started for the door and was about 
to leave when his ears caught the soft clicking 
sound of the chips and the fresh snap of new 
cards. . . . He lit a cigar and took his place at 
the table. 

It was two days from Shanghai to Nagasaki, 
Japan, where the steamer took its coal, handed 
up basket by basket, passing through busy little 
hands all night long. During these two days 
Kalt again lost, and again he lost on the way to 
Yokohama. 

Once more the nose of the boat turned sea- 
ward, this time for the final leap—the twenty- 
odd days’ drive across the restless Pacific. 

Kalt kept to his cabin. 

Above him on the deck he could hear the 
Captain walk in solemn inspection and give 
orders to the first mate. Above him, also, he 
knew that the chips were already being counted 
out in stacks upon the green cloth. 

To play or not to play? The thought burned 
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inhis brain. Towin! America, the promised 
land where money buys everything. But to 
lose once more would be to lose all. For he 
realized that nowhere can the lack of money be 
felt more than in America. To play or not 
to play? 

“Am I a common gambler?” he asked him- 
self. ‘Must I toss my last in a game of chance 
and in the end throw myself over like a useless 
log, spent and wasted by too much grinding 
and too little care?—The strong man wins, 
but the superman plays not at all.” 

Three times his hand grasped the knob of 
the door and three times he released his hold. 
At length he flung himself on the bed and gazed 
blankly at the ceiling where the very boards 
seemed to move back and forth, intermeshing 
like the cards in the game. 

Then he heard his door open and something 
creep into the room. He sat up and there on 
the floor knelt a little hunchback with a bright 
red beard. “Helpme! Help me!” he pleaded. 
Kalt jumped from the bed. 

“Help me! Help me! I’m so hungry,” 
cried the little man on the floor. But Kalt was 
no longer listening; he had opened the lid of his 
case and was taking out the remainder of his 
money. “Lucky,” he kept mumbling to him- 
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self. “What is more lucky than a hunch- 
back?” He fixed his hair with one pass of 
the comb, took the key from the door and was 
about to leave when he turned back. 

“Here, you lucky little devil!’ he said. ‘Let 
me rub this money on your hump. It will bring 
me luck—and God help you if it don’t!” 

“Help me, I am hungry!” but Kalt only 
rubbed more briskly, stepped into the hallway, 
locking the little creature in his room, and 
darted up the stairs to the smoker. The game 
had just begun. The little man in the cabin 
ate the fruit that was about to turn bad, de- 
voured the stale candies, munched on a bag 
of crystallized plums, ate the skins of two ba- 
nanas, and found half a box of biscuits and a 
large cake of Swiss chocolate. Then he felt 
better, for he stood on a chair to view himself 
in the glass, and discovered a small flask of 
brandy. He drank a little, rubbed his belly, 
and then commenced to wash the coal from his 
hands and face. He shampooed his head and 
beard and lit one of Kalt’s cigars and settled 
himself on the couch to the painful duty of 
combing clean his matted beard which soon glis- 
tened between the black teeth of the comb like 
a juicy flame. 

Shortly after midnight Kalt returned the vic- 
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tor. He rubbed his winnings on the little man’s 
hump and suddenly turned him around and 
said: ‘Where do you come from?” 

“Who, 1? Why, I come from nowhere . 
Imeanallover. From the home of the French 
Consulate in Turon. I was also for a while in 
the Palace at Saigon . . . I was all over. At 
Mariseal, was “at. /Versailles.:.\.... But just 
now I come from nowhere. . . . Nowhere at 
are 

“You must be a jester, a court jester.” 

“Who, I? . . . I. am the most serious man 
in the world. Nobody is so unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate? Why, you are the only bit of 
luck I’ve had in weeks. You lucky little jester, 
you must stay with me always.” 

“Who, I? I tell you I am not a joker. I 
am serious. . . . I am the most unlucky per- 
son in the world, and even in China. I am seri- 
ous.”’ 

“But you said you were at Versailles. . . . 

“T wasallover. I even worked on top of the 
Eiffel Tower, but I tell you lam nota joker. I 
am serious. I am Mt 

“Who are you!” 

“Who, I? I am Abe, the painter. ... I 
can also calcimine and gild.” 

“What? A house-painter!” 
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“First-class . . . the best.” 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“T told you—I am unlucky. The most un- 
lucky in the world. ... You can’t imagine 
how misfortune can pile itself on one person. 
I am like a paint that never dries. Wherever 
I go the same thing. First my mother, she 
crippled me so I wouldn’t have to serve in the 
military. Then we had a little massacre and 
I had to leave Poland. In Germany I had a 
bad time soI went to France. But there every- 
thing goes by seasons. . . . I am handy on the 
ladder, I am handy on the scaffold, I have long 
hands and for ceiling-work I don’t have to bend 

. but everything goes by seasons. When 
there was no work it was bad. . . . Do you 
know what bad is? Bad is bad, and worse it 
can’t be. Well, then I saw a sign that said 
‘French China—French China is a rich coun- 
try. Unlimited opportunities. A young Amer- 
ica. Be a settler. Mey not? The Govern- 
ment pays transportation.’ Well, what should 
I know? Did I know what it was till I got 
there? Could I paint the coolies’ houses when 
they don’t use paint?” 

“They have no houses ?” 

“Poor! You should see how people can 
live! And I, can I compete with coolie labor? 
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I went straight to the Governor, and at once he 
gave me a job to paint his house. But when it 
was finished—what then? ‘Then he told me: 
‘Abe, you want to make money—buy up some 
land and plant rubber.’ Then I had to tell him 
the truth, and I told it to him plain. . . . He 
turned pale.” 

“What did you tell him?” inquired Kalt. 

“I told him that I had no money. ‘No 
money!’ he cried. ‘Not a cent!’ Then he 
gave me a lecture and said I had no right to 
go to a new country without money . . . and 
take free transportation and fool the Govern- 
ment. 

“Well, I left that unlimited land and came 
straight to Shanghai, but there, too, it is bad 
without money. So many foreigners, and only 
the Chinese work. ‘How do you earn your 
money?’ I asked one fellow. ‘Easiest thing in 
the world,’ he said. ‘You play roulette. Come 
along, I’ll show you.’ He took me to the place 
and in one night before my very eyes he made 
four hundred dollars—it made me dizzy. So 
I tried it myself, but I am too unlucky. In one 
hour I lost my five dollars... always un- 
lucky. Well, there was nothing to do, so I de- 
cided to go to America. I waited for a boat 
and when it docked I packed myself away in 
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the cellar with the coal. But soon my food ran 
out and I became so hungry that I could not 
stand it any longer. What can the captain do 
tome? He will make me work.” 

“No! no!” interrupted Kalt. “I won’t let 
you go. You are my luck. You must stay 
here,” 

“But I am hungry.” 

“Never mind. You will eat the best of 
everything. Leaveittome. The steward isa 
countryman of mine. Leave it to me.” 

In the morning Kalt arranged to have double- 
portion meals sent to his stateroom and from 
that day on he kept his prisoner under lock and 
key. Before the trip was over he had not only 
won back what he had lost but was a gainer 
by thirty thousand dollars. 

Now, however, arose the question as to how 
he was to get Abe past the immigration authori- 
ties at San Francisco. 

When the time came and most of the pas- 
sengers had already left the steamer and were 
occupied with the customs officers on the pier, 
Kalt opened the door of his stateroom and led ~ 
Abe out of the room on a long leather leash. 
Abe was dressed in a green Chinese mandarin- 
coat that reached to the floor. In his hand he 
carried a large lady’s fan and his red beard 
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stood out against the green coat and seemed to 
sparkle with light. 

“This is my jester, 
senting his passport. 

“What is he?” asked one of the officers. 

“A jester!” 

“T am not a joker,” protested Abe from 
under his silken gown. ‘I am the most seri- 
ous +" 

“Keep still.” 

“Tt says nothing about your servant in the 
passport.” 

“He is not a servant. He is my jester. 
Can’t you see how little he is?” 

“But we don’t allow slaves in America.” 

“He is not a slave. I only have him tied so 
I don’t lose him. . . . He is so little.” 

“But what nationality is he?” 

*‘Why—he—he has no nationality. He is 
just a plain jester. No jesters have national- 
ities.” 

“What good is he—what do you do with 
him?” 

“Why, he is no good, he is only lucky to have 
with you.” 

“Oh, I see—like a rabbit’s foot.” 

“Yes, all jesters are lucky. Didn’t you ever 
have one come through here before?” 
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“No.” 


“Didn’t-you ever see one before?” 

“Not a real one—but I heard of them and I 
saw one once on the stage.” 

“That’s it!” replied Kalt with greater as- 
surance. ‘That’s what they are used for. Be- 
sides, no jesters need passports. They’re 
lucky for the country. There are no regula- 
tions prohibiting jesters anywhere. ... I am 
surprised you never had one before.” 

The immigration officer turned to his com- 
panion. “Well, what do you say?” 

“I don’t have any regulations against these 
kind of people. It’s not like coolies or Rus- 
sians. Besides, he is so small he couldn’t count 
for a real person.” 

“All right. Passed! Who's next?” 

In this way Abe came to America. They 
lived for about a month in a large hotel in 
New York when suddenly one day Abe said: 
“Captain Kalt, I must tell you a secret. Do 
you know what makes my beard so red? .. . 
Iam poisoned! Plain poisoned. No, I didn’t 
eat anything bad. ...I am poisoned with 
lead. Twenty years a painter, and my skin 
don’t sweat. That’s why my beard is so red. 
. . . All my soul comes out in one place. It 
breaks out like fire. Nobody knows what is 
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inside of me. I burn inside like wet lime. Such 
an unlucky person you never saw. ... That 
is why I can’t stay with you any longer. I must 
paint. I don’t like to be a joker. A joker is 
not a serious person. If you only knew what is 
inside of me . . . that is why my beard is so 
ren: 

Now Captain Kalt has gone into the import- 
ing business and Abe has joined the painters’ 
union. Last week he was to do our bathroom, 
but he never showed up till this morning. 

“How can I help it?” he said. ‘“I am so un- 
lucky—on my last job the paint didn’t dry,” 
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OSOFF, the powerful blacksmith, had led 

a simple and quiet life until one early 

morning for no apparent reason at all he 

strangled his wife, ran to the police and cried: 
“Arrest me, I killed her!” 

He gave no reason for his act and nothing 
could persuade him to talk. He treated the 
police and jail officials with extreme contempt 
and asked for an early trial. In fact he de- 
manded it. He was impatient and he rattled 
the door of his cell until he had loosened the 
hinges and lock. 

He was brought to the court-room with his 
hands chained. Twice he rose to disturb the 
court by asking that he be sentenced at once. 
But legal custom demanded a regular routine. 
Again he rose and slowly twisting his hands 
snapped the chain, after which he seemed to feel 
relieved and settled down to munching a crust 
of bread that he took from his shoe. The sol- 
diers stood on guard. For a moment the court 
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was aghast, then it hurried on with the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Life has played me a trick and I want to 
die,’ he said, after being asked to rise. The 
judge pronounced sentence and swept out of 
the room. 

The cell was doubly bolted, but the prisoner 
continued to rattle the door and call for the 
ropes. He threw his iron dishes into the corri- 
dor and did his best to terrorize the officials. 

At about this time a plot had been discovered 
against the life of the Czar and a young revolu- 
tionist arrested. He was searched, questioned, 
examined and put through an ordeal but would 
disclose nothing. Then in order to loosen his 
tongue and weaken his spirit he was locked in 
the same cell with the blacksmith Losoff. 

At first the murderer regarded the invader 
with a good deal of suspicion, and snapping the 
ear off a clay water-jug, scratched a line across 
the stone floor of the cell and asked, in language 
very plain, that the young man keep to his own 
side. ‘They did not speak for two days. On 
the evening of the third Losoff got down on his 
knees and with his sleeve rubbed out the line. 
Before a week had passed they were comrades 
—brothers. 

The young man was bony and pale and Lo- 
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soff nicknamed him “Ghost.” They spoke 
about religion and faith and the possibility of 
there being a world beyond. 

About a week before the date set for the exe- 
cution and after telling the red-faced priest that 
he would strangle him if he dared enter the 
cell, Losoff called his cell-mate over to the little 
bench along the wall. 

“Tell me, Ghost,” he said, “do you think 
that when a man dies—is that the end?” 

“Tt all depends. Sometimes it is, and some- 
times not.”’ 

“On what does it depend?” 

“It depends on the man himself, I think.” 

“But when I am dead—will that be the end?” 

“Tt depends on how you lived, what memo- 
ries you leave behind . . . what deeds you 
have accomplished . . . it all depends.” 

“Do only good deeds live on?” 

Veg? 

“Tell the truth, Ghost, we have no reason 
to lie to each other, have we? ‘Tell the truth, 
do you think I will see my friends after I am 
dead?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts it because you don’t believe in Heaven or 
Hell?” 

“No, not that.” 
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“Then why, Ghost—tell me why you don’t 
think I will?” 

pDeCAUBe Rs a), 

“Because why?” 

“Because you have lived wrongly.” 

“Then you think I can’t die right because I 
have lived wrong?” 

Ves? 

“You mean because I killed her?” 

“OViegr” 

“But why did I kill her?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Do you think I am sorry, Ghost?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Well, I'll tell you then—I am not sorry.” 

Losoff remained silent the rest of that day, 
he seemed brooding and hurt. He went to bed 
at night but could not sleep;—his arm reached 
out unconsciously and twitched. At length un- 
able to resist he sat up and said—“Listen, 
Ghost, I want to tell you something. Time 
passes quickly and any day you may be taken 
from me.” 

The young man rubbed his eyes. 

“T have been thinking of what you said and 
I want you to know something. If you ever 
meet the man with the dark cloak I want you to 
be careful. Besides, I promised to tell you 
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something a long time ago. It’s about the pro- 
fessor—he wasn’t really a professor but he 
would have been one, I am sure. I don’t know 
how to begin but it all happened in the old days 
when I was strong—not a man in Moscow was 
stronger than I—I could lift a wagon on my 
back and carry it into the shop. I could ham- 
mer out a set of horseshoes as quickly as you 
could trim the hoofs and nail them on. But 
what’s the use of talking about that... . I 
was strong.” The young man finished rubbing 
his eyes and sat up. Losoff continued: 

“Soon I had too much work and I took in a 
helper—a good man who had just buried his 
wife and was left with a little five-year-old boy. 
A bright little fellow, I can see him now with 
his curly head playing with the nails, or pulling 
on the straps of my leather apron while I blew 
the bellows. In less than two years his father 
caught typhus, turned blue and died. I closed 
the shop for the funeral and took the little man 
home to my lodging. One day, after playing in 
the street, he came into the shop and said— 
‘Uncle, I want to go to school like the other 
boys’—and I said to him—‘What do you need 
it for ?’—but he was bright and as sharp as steel 
and quick like an arrow, ‘I want to be a pro- 
fessor,’ he said. I dropped the hammer and 
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lifted him in my arms and kissed him and told 
him he could be just what he liked to be.—‘Get 
your old horse out of here’—I cried to a coach- 
man—'I am going out to buy my boy a new suit.’ 
. . . ‘And, Uncle, don’t forget the cap—with 
a leather peak, like all the boys have—I’ll show 
you.’ 

“The next morning I brought him to school. 
I told the head master—‘As you can see I am 
a plain man and I don’t understand fancy lan- 
guage but I want the best there is for my boy 
and what he needs, I’ll pay for it, but no beat- 
ing—you understand or you will pay for it.’ 

“After several years my landlady suddenly 
commenced saying foolish things to me like only 
a woman can, and as I was no beauty myself it 
became a match. She even induced me to be 
married in church. Well, I let her have her 
way for what did it matterto me. Little things 
never matter. 

“Soon after I married I noticed that my little 
professor came to the shop after school to read 
his books. ‘Why don’t you go home, profes- 
sor? Everything is so dirty here and it’s dark 
to read.’—'T like to be with you, Uncle,’ he said. 
Well, how could I refuse him? I made him a 
table and hung up a carriage-lantern and I 
watched him sit and read every afternoon. 
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Sometimes he would tell me about foreign coun- 
tries and how American Indians were different 
from Indians of Asia. We were very happy 
and one day I remember asking him—‘Why is 
it, little professor, you don’t like to stay at 
home when I am not there? Does not Auntie 
treat you well ?’—He looked up and said quickly 
—‘Oh, no, Uncle—she gives me everything’— 
but there was something holding him back and 
his eyes seemed ready for tears. You see how 
a child sometimes knows more than older 
people? 

“One day after my professor was already in 
high school I said to him—‘Why is it I never 
know how much money I have in my pocket? 
I take in a good deal but it melts away I don’t 
know where.’—‘That is because you don’t keep 
a reckoning, Uncle. If you tell me every day 
what you take in and give out I will write it in 
a book, then I can figure out for you and tell 
you what you should have left.’ It was a good 
plan and we started to keep a book. One day 
I said to him—‘Now tell me, professor, how 
much money have I in my pocket?’ He opened 
the book and figured out over forty rubles, but 
when I counted my money I found only 
twenty-six. ‘Have you figured correctly?’ I 
asked.—‘Yes, Uncle,’ he replied again, looking 
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over the pages of the book.—‘But how is money 
missing?’—‘I_ don’t know, Uncle—Maybe 
Auntie helps herself at night.—’No, no, you 
foolish boy, it can’t be. You must have made 
a mistake. We will try again.’—One night I 
discovered the boy was right. The woman— 
and I always gave her plenty besides that which 
she collected from the lodgers—the woman was 
helping herself at night. Then it all came 
out that she thought that I gave the boy more 
than I gave her and that to her eyes he was 
good for nothing, and that I loved him instead 
of loving her. What things a woman can in- 
vent? 

“Soon after this happened a strange man 
came to stay with, us. Now listen carefully 
to what I say. He was like a funeral. Tall, 
dark, always wore a large black hat and a bright 
necktie. Listen carefully to what I tell you. 
Tall, dark-black mustache, and a square black 
beard, a little grayed at the sides. He wore a 
black cape and a neat German suit. He was 
about forty-five years old and spoke every lan- 
guage in Europe. Picture him in your eye and 
don’t forget him. He came like a funeral and 
left death behind him. He rented a room, had 
plenty of money, always paid in advance and 
sometimes was away for months at a time, but 
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always sending his rent-money. Once he came 
to the shop and asked a lot of questions about 
my customers and I turned him out... I 
did not understand the manners of these edu- 
cated gentlemen. One evening I found him 
alone in his room so I thought I might ask 
him a question or two.—‘You seem a well-off 
man,’ I said to him, ‘why do you choose to live 
here with poor folks such as ourselves?’ ‘Ah, 
my good man,’ he said with a smile, ‘where then 
should I live? You see I am working for the 
people, I have written forbidden booklets, you 
understand what that means ?’—‘But,’ I said, 
‘you will bring trouble upon us.’—‘Fear not, my 
good blacksmith,’ he assured me, ‘I am clever 
and no trouble will ever follow me here.’ 

“Once I said to my woman, “The dark man 
will bring us sorrow yet, let’s ask him to leave.’ 
—‘What,’ she cried, ‘you want to take the bread 
out of my mouth?’ Well . .. and that’s the 
way we left it, for who can argue with a 
woman? 

“Soon I noticed that she seemed more 
friendly to the dark man, she bought herself 
furs and every now and again I would discover 
something new about the house. First a shawl, 
then pieces of silk, then a new red table-cloth 
and when I would ask her about them she would 
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laugh and say, ‘Where are your eyes, you fool 

. why, that’s been here for ages.’ At the 
same time my little professor grew to be a 
sturdy fellow. He worked with me in the shop 
in vacation time, but I made him wear heavy 
leather gloves to save his hands. He did very 
well in school and was preparing himself for 
college . . . how I loved him! 

“But the woman grew bitter and jealous 
and the years had only soured her. First she 
hated him because I gave him what he needed 
but now she would have poisoned him if she 
only dared—only because I loved him. She 
would have hated anything that I loved. I 
warned him to be careful not to offend her and 
told him that when he goes to college the next 
year he would live away from the city and I 
would visit him.—‘You won’t be ashamed of 
your simple Uncle?’ I asked. ‘Why, no, Uncle, 
how could I,’ he said.” 

It was cold and the young man wrapped the 
blanket about his feet. 

“Well, as I was saying, he had just one more 
year before he would have entered college, and 
all would have been well, but one night after I 
had happened to remark that the house seemed 
nice and clean, a knock came at the door. 
Three policemen came in and asked for my 
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boy. They went to his room and from the 
closet under some clothes they took a package 
of books and arrested him. There I stood, a 
big strong man weak like water, repeating to 
myself—‘How did they know where to look’— 
Why was I so weak at that moment? Why 
didn’t I tear the three of them to shreds? 
When I heard him from the bottom of the 
stairs call to me, ‘Uncle, I never saw the books 
before in my life !’—I should have jumped upon 
the three dogs and crushed them like grapes. 
But something sucked the strength from my 
veins and I stood speechless and helpless. 

“The police gave me no information and the 
man in the black cloak was not to be found. 
And I asked myself—‘Why did the police not 
enter his room?’ And soon I put two and two 
together and decided that the black man was a 
spy and would never show his face again. But 
hardly had two weeks passed when before me 
he stood, black, smiling and long as a funeral. 
—‘Is he a spy?’ I asked myself, ‘or is he not?’ 
I looked hard into his face and sometimes I was 
sure he was and then again I would decide other- 
wise. How could I tell? How could I find 
out? Of one thing I was certain and that was 
that the boy was gone—my professor was gone. 

“T have always been a simple man and there 
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are many things that I do not understand, and 
cannot explain. But I remember those days 
and how I felt. I ate little and worked in fits 
and slowly a stranger grew up in me—as if it 
had been inside of me all the time and had been 
hiding at the bottom of my feet. He grew 
and grew and almost pressed my insides out 
until he filled my whole body—a strange person, 
but he gave me strength and filled my blood 
with a wild desire to tear the world into little 
pieces, as you would a letter. A returned 
letter. I picked up a five-foot wagon-axle, re- 
moved the bolts and placed it beside the forge. 
Now: and again I would lift it and weigh it in 
my hand. It felt as light as a feather and I 
kept it near me—for the next policeman... . 
But at night I was tortured by a question that I 
couldn’t answer—‘Is he a spy or is he not? 
Has he sold my boy?’ 

“Fave you ever felt astrangerinyou...a 
different person who thinks with your head and 
acts with your own hands but is not yourself 
at all? It’s the stranger that talks for you and 
does what you want to do but he says the same 
thing that you want to say differently and does 
what you would like to do more directly. .. . 
Sometimes he would stay with me a week, 
sometimes a month and sometimes he would 
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leave me altogether and make me think that he 
never again will return. 

“Then I watched the dark man closely and 
after many months deciced that he was a spy. 
He was writing when I entered his room and 
without turning around he asked—‘What can 
I do for you, my good man?’—‘Do for me? 
Give me back my boy,’ I cried. He jumped 
from the chair and shouted, ‘So you accuse me 
of being a provocateur..—‘I don’t know what 
you are, I only want my boy.’ Then he spoke 
to me for an hour about laws and justice and 
the people and in the end I didn’t know where I 
began nor what he was. ‘I will prove to you,’ 
he said, ‘I will show you what I am. Tomor- 
row night you will go with me.’ 

“The next evening he kept his word and I 
took some tools and went with him. We walked 
about a mile, came to an old wooden house and 
went up three flights of stairs. Instead of 
knocking on the door he knocked on the wall be- 
side the door and soon it was opened.—'T have 
brought a man to look at the stove,’ he said as 
we entered. Then I went over to the stove and 
examined it and while I was doing this he came 
to me and whispered—‘You see this is where 
the revolutionists’ committee meets, keep it to 
yourself and I will do what I can for you.’ 
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Then I hammered a bit in the stove to make a 
little noise, and as I was leaving he again came 
over to me and whispered—‘Well, are you 
satisfied—is this a police-station?? I walked 
home alone, confused and—such a strong man 
like myself—and I couldn’t figure it out. 

“Soon the stranger again arose within me and 
I worked like seventeen demons. ‘The sparks 
flew from my hammer so that nobody could en- 
ter the shop—I would forget to eat and forget 
to go home. One night I even slept in the 
shop and early in the morning as I was ap- 
proaching the house I saw two policemen stand 
before his window. They tapped, and he him- 
self, wrapped in his black cape, opened the win- 
dow, gave them a letter and closed it again. 
I saw this with my own eyes. What was I to 
do? 

“T went into the house and tried to figure 
out what was the best plan. If he only had my 
boy in his pocket it would be easy. Then I 
would take hold of him and shake him till his 
pockets were empty. But he hasn’t my boy 
in his pocket. Yet I did not want to let him 
get away so I decided to sit down on the floor 
in front of his door. 

“When he opened the door, there I was. 
‘What do you want ?’—he said in a frightened 
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voice.—‘Want my boy!’ and I got up. ‘I 
haven’t your boy!’ ‘Yes, you have—you took 
him from me!’ He could see how I shook and 
he turned pale. Then he snatched a revolver 
from his pocket and cried—‘Stand back’—and 
before I could put my hands on him he closed 
the door between us and was gone. Gone like 
a flash. And from that day to this I never saw 
him again. 

“In the afternoon of the same day two police- 
men came and took his baggage away in a cab. 
The woman cried her eyes out and said that I 
took the bread from her mouth and for that 
reason she had to drink a whole bottle of vodka. 

“But just about a week after this happened I 
had good news. Aletter. I hada letter from 
my professor. He wrote me from Siberia. 
He was sent to the gold-mines and had just ar- 
rived. Then all was not lost—at least, I knew 
he was alive and I sent him money and dictated 
a long letter to him. And soon I felt the 
stranger leaving me and again I had happy 
hours. He wrote me every second week for two 
years when suddenly it stopped. 

“Then after a little time one of my letters 
came back but I still had hope. I hoped that 
he had escaped and would write me soon. But 
when my last letter also came back and in the 
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corner was stamped, ‘Return to Sender’ and on 
the bottom was written—‘Party Dead’—well, 
that’s how it all ended. My little professor 
dead. 

“Now what can happen to me? What can 
they do to me that can make any difference? 
Have I not already died? That is why I laugh 
at the ropes and all the wretched pretenders that 
grease them. ‘The black man was a police 
agent working in the revolutionists’ ranks. 

“Well, the rest is short. I put the letter in 
my pocket and how I came home I[ can’t remem- 
ber, but I can see clearly before me the woman 
already in bed and an empty bottle on the table. 
She was not asleep, but as I didn’t say anything 
she kept quiet. I removed my coat, took out 
the letter, opened a drawer and was about 
to put it away when I discovered a large quan- 
tity of money. ‘What is this?’ I said. ‘Where 
did all this come from? But the woman only 
answered, ‘Go to sleep, you fool.’ 

“T looked more closely and discovered that 
several envelopes containing the money were 
stamped with the police-shield. I shook the 
woman so hard that she sat up. ‘What is this? 
—Tell me, has the dark man been here again?” 
—She laughed, ‘Every week, you old fool’— 
‘And you took money from him!’—‘How then 
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do we live—do you think we eat good things 
from your old horseshoes? Don’t be a fool— 
go to bed.’ 

“*With a police agent?’ I cried. ‘How can 
it hurt a fool?’ she added. I shook like a 
leaf and there she sat in her drunken calm. 
‘Well’—she said—‘I suppose you won’t go to 
bed till you know everything . . . well, here 
it goes, and the devil take you with it... . It 
was I who planted the books in your smart pro- 
fessor’s room. I did it myself and what is more 
I was paid a reward!’ 

‘So you sold my boy—you sold him!’ I 
cried. But she only laughed. ‘Ten rubles—ten 
rubles reward’—and dropped her drunken head 
back to the pillow. Then my hands reached out 
with such power and strength as could have 
twisted an iron shaft. Every finger became an 
arm alive with force. , , , And] killed her,” 
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- HE meeting is called to order,” shouted 
the president, rapping on the table with 

an old fork. 

“Silence, please,’ called someone, as the 
audience lowered the tone of conversation. 

“You will please give your undivided atten- 
tion,’ continued the president, ‘“‘as this meet- 
ing is extremely important. Things have come 
to such a state that our very existence is threat- 
ened. The situation is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the union. As the hour is late I would 
suggest that we dispense with the reading of 
the minutes and get straight to work. The floor 
is open for discussion.” 

The meeting took place in the back room of 
a squalid flat. Yellow gas-lights reflected the 
green painted walls upon the faces of two dozen 
beggars crowded into the narrow space. The 
air was filled with the smell of smoke and rags. 
The meeting was called to order. 

“T would like to impress upon the minds of 
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the members the importance of this meet- 
ing,’’ said the man with the tattooed forehead. 
“In former years, as you all know, we had the 
run of the city practically to ourselves; but now 
we are threatened with a different state of 
things. Since the high cost of living many 
people have come into the streets to follow our 
profession and although we, at one time, 
thought of taking them into the union, we see 
now that it is good we did not. 

“However, these men could not earn a living 
at their former profession and we should tol- 
erate them, to a certain extent. We should 
even instruct them a little so that in time they 
will learn that codperation is more profitable 
than competition. No matter how untrained 
and inartistic, we bore with them as a necessary 
evil. But now things are different; it seems as 
though everyone has taken to begging. It’s 
impossible to walk through a street without 
meeting three or four. They are so many that 
it becomes impossible for skilled workers to 
earn a living. If we are not to be undermined 
in our professional rights, something must be 
done to check this state of affairs.” 

Then the blind man stood up, removed his 
blue glasses, and said: 

“Our friend is right, something must be 
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done. I have been turning the problem over in 
my mind and to me there appear but three 
solutions. Either we must unionize the entire 
crowd, that is, take them into our union and 
form new branches; or we must protest to the 
city authorities against the scabbing on our 
union and require a severe examination for li- 
cense to practice the profession, or, we must 
declare ‘open shop’ and go out and compete 
with them, relying, of course, on our experi- 
ence and past training to outdo them. To my 
mind, these are the only three ways open to us, 
and all have their objections. 

“First, if we take the whole crowd into the 
union we run great risk of degrading the pro- 
fession. Professors are begging! In fact it 
has come to such a state that everyone thinks 
he can be a beggar as though it were an un- 
skilled trade and not an old, well-founded pro- 
fession. And as though the profession were 
without an art. Will we take such men as these 
into our ranks—men without experience or 
training—just from the streets? 

“No! We must think of some other plan. 
If we protest to the city authorities against 
scabbing we injure ourselves, at the start, by 
appealing to public sympathy; and secondly, it 
is doubtful whether the authorities would do 
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anything in this matter, for they surely realize 
that in these changing times they themselves 
may soon be required to seek a new profession. 
Then my third plan, namely, to declare ‘open 
shop’ is also not very good, for it would indeed 
be difficult. It’s hard to compete against a 
teacher or a former policeman, for no matter 
how unskilled they are there is something about 
them that attracts. What is to be done?” 

“Does anyone else want the floor?” called 
the chairman, and as nobody responded he con- 
tinued: 

“Perhaps our colleague Jim will tell us what 
he thinks of the problems before us. I call 
upon him as we know him to be a tactful and 
artistic worker. Perhaps he will explain to us 
his new method of coping with the situation.” 

Jim was a man in shreds, the greater part of 
his clothing consisting of cords and colored 
rags. He stood up very slowly, looked about 
and began: 

“Friends! Nothing can be solved in our 
line of work without a good deal of thought. 
That is why it is silly to think of taking un- 
trained persons into our union. We all agree 
that it is becoming harder and harder to work 
in the streets each day. So I said to myself, 
‘T must think of some plan.’ AndI did! First, 
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I asked myself, ‘Who has money now?’ And 
the answer came, “Those who have made it 
now. And who have made it now? The 
rich people with the estates? No! The mid- 
dle class, of course, the little brokers, and 
stock gamblers; the exchange merchants and 
other profiteers. Therefore I decided to work 
the offices; the little rooms in the big build- 
ings. 

“T took my time the first few days and made 
observations. Never hurry! I would enter 
an office slowly and quietly and go straight to 
the clerk and say softly in a tone of ‘have pity’: 
‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.’ 

“The proprietors of these offices were not to 
be found. And the clerks were so ignorant 
that they did not understand that I compared 
them to foxes and birds. Besides this they 
held a powerful weapon and that was: ‘I am 
sorry, but the boss is not in.’ I had to meet this 
reply, so I dug up a story and since then have 
had little difficulty. 

“Tt works something like this; I walk into 
an office, take off my hat—always slowly, and 
stand near the door. If I get a fee, well and 
good; if not, I wait. A little two-by-four clerk 
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sits at a large desk, and as soon as I enter, 
pretends to be extremely busy. After a while 
he glances up and says, ‘I am sorry, but the 
boss is out.’ I do not move and remain as 
though I did not understand. Again he will 
look up and say, ‘The boss is not in.’ And once 
more, ‘What do you want, the boss is not in.’ 

‘Then I say, ‘Yes, I see the boss is not in, and 
as you can give me nothing, please allow me to 
give you something. Let me tell you a little 
joke?” 

‘“‘‘T have no time, don’t bother me, the boss is 
not in,’ he replies. 

“But just a little one, I am sure you will not 
be sorry,’ I insist and start the story: 

“Once upon a time, there lived a Jew 
whose name was Moe. Like most men he had 
two brains in his head, a big and a little brain. 
His big brain was very, very fine for he used 
it often. It was the brain he made his money 
with. But the little brain was very weak for 
with this brain he gave charity. I do not say 
that Moe was a miser, but I do know that his 
little brain had so little exercise that it became 
limp and began to rot. This became so serious 
that it had to be taken from his head by a 
surgical operation. And as, according to the 
Hebrew religion, no part of the human body 
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may be thrown away, the little brain was placed 
in a cigar-box and buried in the cemetery. A 
small tombstone no bigger than a cash book 
marked the spot with the inscription: 


Moe’s Little Brain. 


“““On the day of atonement, according to the 
Hebrew faith, the Lord walks among the dead 
with his large ledger checking the names. He 
knocks on a stone or grave, and those that are 
buried answer, present or accounted for. But 
when the Lord knocked on the little stone there 
came no answer. And again he knocked and 
there came no answer. He compared the in- 
scription with his book and called, ‘‘Moe’s Lit- 
tle Brain, are you there?” And with these 
words he struck the earth such a blow with his 
staff that it almost split in two, as he placed his 
ear close to the grave. 

“And then came a little thin voice from be- 
low: “Please mister, the boss is not in.”’’ 

“This story averages exactly fifty cents. It 
is a high class entertainment that I propose to 
give and naturally the fees must be according 
to the work and skill of the practitioner. When 
the offices are exhausted I will find some other 
plan; but I will not go back to the streets with 
the common scum of the earth. If a man wants 
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to be a bricklayer he must first know that bricks 
are made of clay. If he wants to be a lawyer 
he must know that documents are made of 
words. And if he wants to succeed as a beg- 
gar he must realize that the foundation of the 
profession is psychology.”’ 

The audience listened attentively to the ad- 
vice of Jim and after a brief silence there were 
many calls for the floor. 

“T would just like to ask a question,” said 
the man with one arm. “In former years a 
great deal of our income was derived from the 
church steps and a good deal more in the name 
of religion but now that the free-thought move- 
ment is attracting such wide interest, and that 
anti-religious literature is sold on almost every 
corner, is not another source of our incomes 
threatened? My question is this: Is there 
any way of deriving profit from the masses 
who have forsaken the church? Would it be 
proper to ask for fees in the name of Vol- 
taire?”’ 

“Our comrade Jim,” said the man who could 
dislocate his left hip and thereby make that 
leg three inches shorter, “has just touched upon 
the very subject. I should consider the story 
he is using now as a mild and inoffensive satire. 
In work of this kind, style is important. Under 
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the cloak of art much can be done. However, 
his first quotation regarding the foxes and the 
birds is a method of which I would not ap- 
prove as it appears to me to offend our re- 
ligious clients. It is irony; and when that is 
used against religion the message becomes ag- 
nostic and therefore offensive to certain people. 
However, when a little satire is used it tends to 
create an impression of non-religion which is not 
antagonistic or offensive. In working the 
non-religious masses we should be extremely 
careful not to offend the others for they are 
our oldest and still our best clients.” 

“The hour is growing late,” said the presi- 
dent, “and I feel that we are more or less 
digressing from the main issue. Also, because 
of the complexity of the questions before us 
which cannot be decided tonight, I would sug- 
gest that this meeting be adjourned till next 
Sunday night, when we will hear the report of 
the ways and means committee. A full atten- 
dance is requested and please be early so we may 
start on time. As I hear no objection I call 
this meeting adjourned.”’ As they hobbled out 
the president put away the old fork, dimmed 
the yellow gas light and began unwinding the 
rags from his legs. In another minute he was 
asleep and dreaming of his empire of beggars. 
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STRAW can break a camel’s back but you 

have no idea of the amount of trouble 
that a bit of reed may cause. Let me explain. 
In an orchestra every instrument has its own 
character and every musician must give way, to 
a certain extent, to his instrument. Many 
people think that the man controls his instru- 
ment, but more often than not it is the instru- 
ment that does most of the ruling. On the 
whole, we musicians are a tame lot and most of 
our instruments are, in a way, kind. Perhaps 
“kind” is not the right word—you might call it 
meek or bland—but that makes no difference 
because you know what I mean. As a rule mu- 
sicians are tame and their music harmless, but 
every now and then there is something that 
breaks loose. You never break a heavy G 
string, it is always the thin E that snaps. And 
that is the way it is in life. A time comes when 
something is bound to break loose and when it 
does it is like the piercing shriek of a high- 
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strung nervous woman .. . something out of 
harmony with everything. But modern music 
requires it and it takes all things to make a good 
orchestra. 

Yet I really have no complaint with myself. 
The cello is a peaceful instrument and I have 
had fairly steady work with the symphony for 
over twenty years. But I guess it is all a mat- 
ter of luck and I never looked for any trouble. 
I do my work and teach my pupils and when eve- 
ning comes around I go and get a good glass of 
beer and that ends my day. But some are dif- 
ferent. It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world and all kinds of characters to fill an or- 
chestra. 

‘The bass fiddle is a steady instrument, always 
on time and never looking for trouble. If you 
lend money to a bass-fiddler he will always pay 

. sometimes a little delayed, but that is 
only because he is big and slow. But a clarinet 
is different. He will pay also, but he likes to 
drink and talk and have a good time. It’s a 
tricky instrument, but at the same time clever. 
Always to the point, in a quiet way, and not at 
all like his younger brother, the oboe. Be 
careful of the oboe. Never trust an oboe, for 
you can never tell what he will do. 

Meisterberg, my teacher, used to say— 
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“Never fool with the oboe player because you 
can’t fool with a fool.” Sometimes when he 
was conducting he would rap on the stand and 
say—‘‘Once more from the cadenza” and under 
his breath he would murmur so that only those 
near him could hear—‘‘The oboe is as stupid 
as a tenor.” 

Never trust an oboe. Sometimes he plays 
and sometimes he doesn’t play. It seems to de- 
pend on his humor and at the same time the 
whole orchestra must keep tune to him. You 
can’t tune an oboe... it just plays as he is. 
And after everybody is all tuned up to him, he 
is just as likely as not to quit playing. You can 
never trust an oboe. 

Twenty years I’ve played with different or- 
chestras, and never yet did I know the oboe 
player not to be a clown. If he doesn’t put his 
feet out to trip you he will drop rosin into your 
instrument or loosen your bow. There was 
Peter Schmidt, for instance, who played with 
the Harmony Group; he was sixty-five years 
old and never once did he miss a chance to stick 
his foot out into the aisle. It didn’t matter who 
it was. It was always a joke to him and its 
humor never wore off. If you broke your neck 
—he’d laugh! 

But that is not the story I wanted to tell. 
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What I wanted to tell was about this fellow 
Fred. You can never trust an oboe player. 
Like Meisterberg used to say, “You can’t fool 
with a fool.” 

Fred never joked very much but he was a 
clown just the same. The way he wore his 
little hat was enough. You could see at a glance 
he was an oboe player even if he hid the instru- 
ment under his coat. And sometimes he did 
this too. He would take the instrument apart, 
just before we had to go up on the stage, so that 
he could walk on empty-handed like the con- 
ductor. ‘Then he would take the different sec- 
tions out of his pockets and put them together, 
and look around and grin. This he thought 
was a great joke. But I always smiled, when 
no one else did, for he confided in me. A man 
must tell his troubles to someone. I never 
laughed at him as the others did because I 
know what an oboe is like and what it can do. 

These young fellows that study for a few 
years and show off with a little smattering of 
modern music .. . and carry Scriabin scores 
in their pockets, what do they know about 
music? But when you are trained in Europe, 
and you have had such teachers as Meisterberg 
then you know enough to respect everything. 
And you know that it takes all kinds of charac- 
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ters to make an orchestra and you know that the 
oboe is like the piercing cry of a nervous woman. 

In a way the oboe player is not to be blamed 
for acting queerly. He often can’t help it. I 
once heard a fellow expound a theory about the 
oboe. He claimed that the rapid vibration of 
the little reed in the player’s mouth loosened 
the nerves and even disarranged the brain. It 
is like the last straw that breaks a camel’s back. 
Only it takes much more time. Anyway it was 
a theory that seemed to fit in well with the 
character of the instrument and with most of 
the players. If you think of the oboe and the 
way it cries wildly, like a Frenchman through 
his nose, you will understand what I mean. 

This fellow Fred, whom I started to tell you 
about, was with us for six years when suddenly, 
without any warning, his playing became shrill 
and wild. It would go right through you like 
a cold knife. The conductor would rap for 
piano and for pianissimo but Fred would never 
hear. In the dressing-room we would argue 
with him but all he ever replied was—‘‘The 
reed—the reed! It beats—it beats!’’ and he 
would hold his head. 

This lasted for about two months when sud- 
denly one morning he burst into the room just 
as I was in the middle of giving a pupil a lesson, 
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and shouted: “I killed her! Ikilledher! The 
reed it beats—it beats. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, I had to do it. What shall I do, I think 
J killed her!’ He threw himself on his knees 
and crushed his hat down tight upon his head. 
“It beats—it beats . . . I had to do it.” 

Picture such a scene to yourself. He was 
kneeling on the floor and held his arms around 
his head. The pupil dropped his bow and just 
vanished. What was I to do? He was ina 
terrible state and I could do nothing with him. 
“You think you killed your wife?” I asked. 
“Was it an accident and why did you have to do 
it?” I tried to calm him. I tried to pull him 
into.a chair. I shook him. ‘Why?’ I re- 
peated, but all I could get out of him were the 
words: “It beats! It beats!” 

I was sure he had worked himself up over 
nothing but you dare not trust an oboe player. 
I got down on the floor and pleaded with him to 
pull himself together and be a man. But when 
he saw me on my knees he began to weep like a 
five-year-old girl and between gasps cried: 
“What amI todo. Send for a doctor or some- 
thing. I had to do it but I didn’t mean to do it. 
The oboe did it! It beats! It hammers in my 
head. It makes me cry out when I want to be 
quiet. It makes me sad when everyone is 
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happy. It makes me run into the street with- 
out a hat and suddenly it commands me to be 
still and holds me bound to the ground like a 
rock. It beats. ... And I am the slave. 
Nobody knows what is inside of me but the 
oboe knows everything. My innermost thoughts 
it knows and it beats them out when I don’t 
want them known. A cruel master that beats a 
slave. His slave! Ha, ha! Yes, I am 
laughing! But you won’t laugh when I tell 
you the discovery I made. I might have known 
it years ago but I never suspected . . . who 
could have told me? I must learn everything 
for myself and the other day I discovered that 
it was a woman! Yes... the oboe was a 
woman. A hissing, snaky, jealous woman. 
Jealous of everything! Jealous of my darling. 
Jealous of life itself. I might have guessed it 
before. I might have known it. But now it’s 
too late. Too late. She made me kill her. 
What amI todo? It beats! It beats!” 

In this manner he rambled on and on. Tears 
dropped from his face. But I had no time to 
lose. I quickly put on my hat and coat and 
was about to run over to his house when sud- 
denly I stopped and said to myself—‘No one 
will understand him. He will get into mischief. 
He must not be left alone. Musicians are 
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different, we settle things in our own way.’ I 
dragged him to the side of the room and locked 
him into the clothes-closet. As I turned the 
key in the lock I could hear his muffled cries. 
“She was jealous. It beats! She made me 
do it.” 

I rushed through the streets. A confusion 
of thoughts ran through my mind. I was cer- 
tain that it was some foolish accident that had 
completely unnerved him. Yet I feared that 
she might be in need, though if you knew her 
it would be hard to imagine it. I must tell 
you now that if he was queer then she was just 
as queer only an octave higher. Fred was 
skinny as a lead-pencil, but she was a toothpick, 
a toothpick sharp at both ends. How they 
lived I can’t understand. You never saw them 
eat and they seemed never to sleep. First of all 
they were vegetarians—but they never ate 
vegetables . . . only nuts and fruit. And even 
at that they didn’t eat much fruit but always 
nibbled on the peels. It’s a theory they had. 
Where he found her I can’t say, but it would 
be difficult to find another. Then she played 
violin, and for a time quite well; but how she 
could endure his practicing on the oboe, I could 
never understand. 

After a woman is married a year or two you 
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would naturally expect her to broaden out, but 
with her it was the reverse. She grew thinner 
every day. Each time I saw her I was certain 
that she would not live till the next day... . 
With her everything seemed reversed. When 
she made a dress she turned the goods wrong 
side out, her pictures she hung upside down, 
photographs she cut into triangles, her clothes 
she would fold up and her shoes she would hang 
in the closet. After a year or so she stopped 
playing her violin. I do not know whether it 
was because of his oboe or because you had to 
play the notes from left to right and this to her 
seemed wrong. With her everything seemed 


wrong! 
I forgot to tell you they never drank tea or 
coffee . . . they had an idea it was poison. 


And they didn’t believe in belts, or garters or 
anything that went around because they said it 
stopped the circulation. He was thin and as 
bony as a lead-pencil and she was like a tooth- 
pick. In the whole wide world I doubt if you 
could find a queerer couple. 

Then you couldn’t talk to them, because they 
had such funny ideas about . . . about every- 
thing. The world to her was a system. Every- 
thing she blamed on what she called ‘the sys- 
tem.’ Now I know that for fifty-cent pupils you 
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have one system and for dollar pupils you have 
another system. But she was a socialist, and 
to her the whole world was one system. He did 
not bother so much about this, but if you ever 
spoke to him about music. . . . Often he ex- 
plained to us for hours why the orchestra is 
arranged wrong and how it should be made 
right by putting the kettle-drums in the middle 
and the fiddles all around the back. It’s almost 
as bad as the joke about the army captain who 
wanted the band fixed so that the little men 
played the small instruments and the big men 
played the big. . . . Yes, he wanted the drums 
in the middle and he explained it in a reasonable 
way. While he was talking it sounded all right 
and often I thought he was a great man—a 
genius. But when I went home and thought 
it over, then I felt he was just a plain damn 
fool. 

Well, that’s the way they lived. Either he 
was a genius or a damn fool and whatever he 
was, she was the same, only an octave higher. 
All skin and bones. . . . They were married 
four years when he began playing with that 
shrill cry. And the penetrating nasal twang 
from his oboe would cut right through you. 
The conductor would rap and shout, but it did 
no good. His one oboe was enough wood- 
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wind for fourteen orchestras. And he would 
cry—‘‘The reed—the reed. It beats—it 
beats.’"— And he would hold his head. A 
straw can break a camel’s back and it seems he 
couldn’t stand it a minute longer. All this 
came back to me as I rushed through the streets. 
At last I reached the house. 

Up the steps I leaped—two at a time. The 
door was closed. I put my hand on the knob 
and was just about to open, when my attention 
was arrested by the playing of a violin. Such 
playing! ‘Who can it be?’ I asked myself. 
‘Where can it be? Impossible!’ Yes, it was 
true. I threw open the door and there she was, 
sitting between the rounds of a chair that was 
turned upside down, playing her instrument. 
Her bony elbow was tied with a handkerchief, 
but it did not prevent her fiddling the most 
dificult passages. She appeared not to see 
me. Words failed me. What could I say? 
I tried to say something, but when I did she 
marked time with her foot and beat her loose 
sandal upon the floor. She did not hear and 
she did not want to hear. I had nothing to 
say. And as I came in haste, I left the same 
way. 

Now I had good reason to run. My feet 
could not travel fast enough. The key was in 
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my hand. I held it so tight it left a mark in 
my palm. I made straight for the closet, but 
I fumbled with the key in the lock and as I 
was trying to open the door, I heard strange 
sounds like the cracking of nuts. A scraping, 
grinding, snapping sound. ‘Good God’—I 
thought, ‘he has gone mad.’ But when I 
opened the door there he sat on a suit-case, and 
under his feet were the fragments of his oboe. 
He was crushing it to bits. 

The excitement that followed is hard to re- 
late. It was one long yell of confusion. He 
ran through the streets and I after him. Peo- 
ple must have thought me chasing a thief. 
When I arrived, she was already in his arms. 
. . . Married people understand things that 
no one else can. And musicians don’t have to 
talk very much. 

But what was it? It was difficult to make 
head or tail of it. He had one story and she 
had quite another. I had to piece the frag- 
ments together and as I made it out, it all 
happened because of his hair, which she ob- 
jected to, because it would hang down over his 
eyes when he practiced on the oboe. She said 
his hair was wrong and that morning she took 
the shears while he was playing and began to 
clip his locks. Did you ever hear of anything 
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so ridiculous? He kept on playing until sud- 
denly he realized what was happening. Then 
he snatched the shears and flung them at her. 
They cut her arm. She reeled and fell to the 
floor. I think she was more surprised than 
hurt. At any rate he was confused, frightened 
and imagined the worst. Not knowing what to 
do he ran to me. No wonder the pupil disap- 
peared when he burst into the room. 

In the end it all turned out pretty well. She 
has gone back to the violin, and gives concerts, 
while he has charge of the battery in our sym- 
phony. Often when I look up to his corner, 
he will point his drum-stick to the feet of the 
conductor. ‘That is just to tell me that the 
arrangement is bad and that his drums should 
be in the center. He explains his plans to 
everybody and some day, just to convince him 
that he is wrong, we may try it. 

Now that is about all there is—excepting the 
pupil. The pupil came back the following 
week and said that he was unable to practice 
because he had left his bow. Well, I was going 
to give him a lesson of a different kind. I was 
about to tell him, that when people are mar- 
ried four or five years, a certain beating creeps 
in which, with reverses and low ebbs of for- 
tune, can be magnified to a horrible and wild 
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tom-tom, making them both slaves to the 
monotony of the repetition. Making them both 
do things that they would be sorry for. Yes, 
I was going to give him this kind of lesson, but 
I felt that he wouldn’t understand and besides, I 
hadn’t that much time. You know, you have to 
have one system for dollar pupils and another 
for fifty-cent pupils. 
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dg IS fingers are all thumbs,” said the Gen- 

eral one day of an orderly who was 
cleaning his boots. And from that day on the 
orderly was called ‘“Thumbs.” 

It is common, in Russia, for a nickname to 
stick to a man for the rest of his life. And 
Thumbs appeared to become more thumbs 
daily. He seemed to grow more awkward and 
heavy-handed. His lack of manual skill 
seemed to come to the foreground more and 
more. , 

He became the unconscious clown of the 
regiment. 

If a plate was heard to fall in an adjoining 
room, someone would snatch out his purse and 
cry—‘‘Ten to one it’s butter-fingered Thumbs.” 

He would bring in wood for the fireplace in 
the officers’ cabin, and his coat would catch the 
end of a saber lying on the table. The saber 
would swing around and turn over a cande- 
labra, the candles would roll on the floor. 
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Thumbs, after depositing his load, would re- 
turn to set things right, but in picking up two 
of the candles would step on the other three. 
His audience would roar with laughter. And, 
at first, Thumbs too would smile, but as time 
went on he became simpler, blanker, and en- 
tirely indifferent. 

“Bungler Thumbs will die of stupidity,” a 
soldier would shout to his mate as Thumbs 
would creep on all fours under the table—to 
pick up the cigarettes. 

“Why keep the idiot?” the mate would 
reply. 

But this was only said for Thumbs’ benefit. 
They knew very well how they missed him the 
two nights when he stood guard-duty for 
absent-mindedness. 

It was on one of these nights that Thumbs 
showed his teeth for the first time during his 
life as a soldier. A young lieutenant was re- 
turning at midnight from a neighboring camp 
to which he had lost a hundred rubles in a brisk 
game of speculation. 

“Who goes there?” called Thumbs, in a 
questioning rather than a challenging tone. 

‘He is too stupid to sleep at night,” the lieu- 
tenant mumbled in an undertone, and approach- 
ing, cried: 
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“Attention!” 

Thumbs stood leaning on the rifle and asked 
for the officer’s pass. 

“What, you bungler, you want my pass? 
Here it is!” And saying this he delivered a 
smart smack on Thumbs’ cheek. 

Thumbs almost capsized, but recovered him- 
self enough to send out his heavy foot and kick 
the departing officer. He then took his gun 
by the barrel and waited ready for a return 
blow. But the officer thought it best not to 
disturb him and walked on. 

Not knowing that the officer did not have 
permission to be out at night, Thumbs thought 
that he would suffer for his haste the next 
morning. But he soon dismissed the thought 
from his mind with a shrug of his massive 
shoulders. ‘I’m too strong,’ he mumbled, ‘‘but 
I don’t care.” 

As indifferent as he was to his weakness so 
was he also indifferent to his strength. 

Once when his regiment was at the front it 
was Thumbs’ duty to keep the buckets filled with 
water, clean the trenches, and chase the rats, 
with stick in hand, away from his section. 

If a small mortar or mule had to be lifted 
out, Thumbs was called. In spite of his good 
nature he was never popular with the rank and 
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file, for officers’ flunkeys were always regarded 
with a good deal of suspicion. 

The regiment returned from the front with 
comparatively few losses. Thumbs, in his 
simple-minded way, often wondered why he 
was not killed, but did not consider himself 
fortunate. His indifference grew, but he also 
became more and more inarticulate. After a 
while he began mumbling to himself. 

“Hey, Thumbs, come here and clean up the 
mess,’ shouted the doctor, as he finished his 
morning’s dressings. ‘Thumbs went, turned 
over a basin and a jar, but finally set the place 
in order. 

Sometimes the officers would set things about 
in a card-house fashion and call Thumbs in to 
expose his awkwardness. Then he had to clean 
up again and set things right. 

“What a happy nature he has,” one would 
say. 

“All fools are happy,’’ another would reply. 

Once the doctor was speaking to a sergeant. 

“Call a rose by any other name, and it will 
smell as sweet, or call Thumbs by any other 
name you choose and he will remain the same 
heavy-handed bungler he always was,” said 
the doctor. 

“T don’t agree with you, Doctor,” replied the 
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sergeant. “I really think the name has a good 
deal to do with the object; as two people, after 
they are married a long time, get to look alike. 
I used to have a horse called Bessie. She was 
good on the farm, but absolutely worthless in 
the army. I sold her to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the captain there called her Pride, 
and she became a good horse. I wish I had 
kept her. As for Thumbs, I think that if he 
were called something else he would be quite 
different. You see, he thinks he is expected to 
be clumsy and has got into the habit. He——’”’ 

“But you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,”’ 
broke in the doctor. 

“Perhaps you are right, you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks, but I think that if he were 
called something else he would not be the clown 
he now is.” 

“But he is so stupidly amusing,” said the 
doctor. 

“Yes, it is true, but you know I sometimes 
think since he has become so silent that he will 
some day do mischief. He is very powerful.” 

“What!” laughed the doctor. ‘Thumbs 
powerful? why you can lead him around like a 
baby. He is an idiot.” 

As time went on Thumbs became almost 
completely silent, except for his mumbling. 
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His big, burly body, like a small mountain of 
flesh, became more and more gawky. He sat 
on the grass one day, shining boots and mum- 
bling to himself: 

“That was a nice dog—I called him Victor 
—could do tricks—walk on hind legs—lick my 
hand. Stolen, or maybe dead. They played 
a trick on me—but it makes no difference. 
The army is losing, but I don’t care. Soon 
they will march us back five miles. That’s 
good. I will walk in the grass beside the road. 
It does one good to be in the country. Rich 
people know—they go every summer. He 
could jump as high as your hand—loved sugar. 
Gave him all of mine Tomorrow they must 
march the army back, but I don’t care.” 

And so it was—two days later the regiment 
was sent three miles back. Thumbs walked in 
the grass and found a wounded sparrow. He 
spread his handkerchief beside the bird and, 
not trusting his too powerful fingers, got a 
dried leaf and rolled the sparrow onto the 
cloth. He then picked it up carefully by its 
four corners and put it into the can that was 
tied to his belt. 

“Come on, you fool—get onto the road,” 
called an officer, and Thumbs marched on in 
the grass. 
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This time the regiment settled itself in a 
deserted village. The officers took the best 
houses. ‘Thumbs carried the trunks to the dif- 
ferent rooms and at night quartered himself in 
the kitchen. Here he found an old dome- 
shaped cake-cover. It was made of wire mesh, 
and originally used to keep flies off food. He 
got a board and placed the handkerchief and 
sparrow carefully underneath, and with a string 
tied the wire dome to the board. 

The next day he improved his cage by plac- 
ing in it a little doll’s cup, which he had found 
in the yard and filled with water. In three 
days the bird improved, and in a week it chirped 
as Thumbs, with his enormous hands, would 
gently rub a bit of bread along the wire and 
thereby cause crumbs to fall inside. 

“T don’t understand,” said the doctor one 
day, coming out of the kitchen, “I don’t under- 
stand how so clumsy a fellow can be so tender 
with a bird.” 

It seemed as though the doctor changed his 
attitude toward Thumbs, for several days later 
as Thumbs was cleaning his room, he said: 

“T suppose you heard about the revolution 
in Petrograd.” Thumbs stopped his work and 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, we had a meet- 
ing last night,” continued the doctor, “and de- 
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cided to side with the new party.” And say- 
ing this he took a red rose from the table, and 
stuck it through a safety-pin in Thumbs’ coat. 

It was not until Thumbs left the room that 
he noticed all the officers were wearing a simi- 
lar red flower. He was silent, but proud. 

The men were playing cards in the after- 
noon, and called for tea. Thumbs did his best, 
but toward the end of his task upset a tumbler. 
Two men sprang quickly to their feet to avoid 
the splash. One of these was the little lieu- 
tenant whom Thumbs had once asked for his 
pass. This seemed the chance he had been 
waiting for. He walked up to Thumbs, tore 
the flower from its stem, and dashed the petals 
in his face. The petals scattered. The men 
at the table laughed. Thumbs merely shrugged 
his shoulders and went out to bring a towel. 

“You can’t insult the fool,” said the lieu- 
tenant, as he got back to the table. 

Thumbs picked up the petals, and as he 
placed them in the bird-cage he stuck out his 
tongue and shook his head at the sparrow, and 
mumbled: ‘Not for them—not for them.” 

The next morning Thumbs was called out for 
drill. The little lieutenant was in command. 
The soldiers marched back and forth in a four- 
acre field all morning At noon, Thumbs and 
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three others were lined into an awkward squad 
and, in charge of a corporal, marched and 
drilled all the afternoon. 

The corporal reported that Thumbs was 
wilfully confusing commands and ridiculing his 
superiors. The corporal was a new man and 
lived at the other end of the town and did not 
know Thumbs. 

He was given guard-duty for the night. 

The next morning there was a commotion 
at the officers’ house. ‘Thumbs was missing 
and the work remained undone. ‘The little 
lieutenant had carried his joke too far. 

“The devil won’t take him—he is strong like 
a bull,’’ someone said. 

““He’ll be in soon, and he'll do all the work.” 

But the doctor was angry and shook his 
finger at the lieutenant. 

“If you are unlucky in cards,” he said, “you 
are probably lucky with women—one thing 
makes up for the other, and in the future if you 
want to get angry, go to the front and take it 
out on the enemy.” 

The lieutenant flushed red just as Thumbs 
came into the house, dragging his rifle along 
behind. 

The doctor lowered his voice and con- 
tinued— 
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“Tf this affair is reported to the General, I 
know who will get the worst of it.” 

Thumbs went to the kitchen and, before he 
did anything else, went to the sparrow on the 
table. He tumbled into a chair and started 
rubbing crumbs into the cage. The bird seemed 
to know him. After a minute or two he got 
up, changed the water for the bird and took a 
long drink himself. 

Again he seated his husky body beside the 
bird on the table, and just sat and sat speech- 
lessly admiring the creature in bondage. 

In the meantime the officers went out for 
their morning walk, and as soon as the little 
lieutenant in the other room found himself alone 
he burst into the kitchen. 

“T'll teach you—you old fool,” he cried, as 
he rushed in. ‘We will see who will report 
who.” 

Thumbs looked up, but was too tired to 
move. 

The lieutenant, seeing that his words had no 
effect, boiled with anger, and jerked the cloth 
off the table. 

The cage fell to the floor and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he crushed it beneath his 
boot. “T’ll teach you how to play with birds!” 

Thumbs rose slowly—the table trembled. 
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Two steps forward and he took hold of the 
officer by the waist. 

“Let go! What are you doing?” 

But Thumbs lifted him high, turned him feet 
up, and dashed him head first to the floor. It 
was a tremendous crash. 

The officers had lingered before the house, 
heard the noise, and were wondering what had 
happened. But Thumbs was already at the 
door, and called them in, numbly waving his 
monstrous hand. 

“Come in,” he said, in a deep voice that 
shook the house, ‘‘Come—I smashed him with 
my hands!” 

It was the first word he had spoken for a 


long time. 
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The usual procedure had to be gone through. 
The military court is a very serious affair— 
Thumbs was on trial. 

He refused to answer to his name and said 
that he did not remember it; he knew only 
“Thumbs.” 

During the trial he was silent and answered 
but a half-dozen of the hundred questions 
asked him, and these he answered with a syl- 
lable or a shake of his head. 

Finally, the presiding officer turned to a 
friend who was seated also behind the massive 
desk at the judge’s right, and said in a whis- 
per, “It is hard to get very much out of him, 
but the fellow probably acted on provocation. 
Crime is crime, and there is no getting away 
from it, but some crimes are worth the price.” 

Then changing his attitude to the prisoner, 
the judge addressed him in a questioning voice, 
as though he were talking to a child. 

“Listen tome, Thumbs. Are you listening?” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Thumbs, in an undertone. 
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“Do you know that you killed a man?” 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Do you know that the man you killed was a 
superior officer ?”’ 

Again the prisoner nodded. 

“Now, tell me, Thumbs—are you listening? 
—tell me, did you mean to kill him when you 
laid hands on him?” 

“I really must be going,” interrupted the 
friend at the judge’s right, glancing at his 
watch. 

“No, no, stay a bit,’’ quickly replied the 
judge, who had kept his eyes fixed on Thumbs, 
and only allowed his right hand to move down 
on his friend’s knee to stay a departing guest. 

“Tell us, Thumbs,” repeated the judge, “‘did 
you have the idea in your head to kill the of- 
ficer when you laid your hands on him, 
or id . 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Why? Are you listening to me, Thumbs? 
Why did you want to kill your officer? Why?” 

Thumbs was silent. During the interval the 
friend at the right spoke: ‘Really, I must be 
going. I have an appointment with the major 
— it is almost one o’clock.” 

“One o'clock, already!” 
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ished judge. “It’s too late. I can’t let you go, 
now; you must lunch with me.” 

“No, I thank you just the same, but 7 

“Tell us, Thumbs—” interrupted the judge, 
in an effort to get a reply from the prisoner 
during the distraction. ‘Tell us, why—why— 
did you want to kill the little officer?” 

“He killed my bird,” mumbled Thumbs. 

“And even if he did kill your bird, was that 
all the reason you had for killing him?” 

“He killed my bird,” repeated Thumbs. 

“Were you very angry, Thumbs, when you 
saw your bird crushed ?”—then turning to his 
friend, the judge said— 

_“T won’t be a minute longer—lI have a letter 
from home I want you to read. We will lunch 
in just a minute.” 

From this moment he became more stern 
with the prisoner. 

“Listen to me, Thumbs. Do you know that 
this is a serious offense ?”’ 

Thumbs was silent. 

“Do you know why you are here?” Then 
whispering to his neighbor—‘‘In just a min- 
tite? 

“Tell me, Thumbs—why are you here?” 

“You wanted me to be here,” replied the — 
man on trial. 
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“But why did I want you to be here? Why 
were you arrested?” 

Thumbs looked vaguely into space and shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

“You know why you were arrested, Thumbs? 
Do you realize that this is a serious offense?” 

“TI know,”’ said the unfortunate man. 

“Now pay attention, Thumbs—-listen to me. 
Do you know what will become of you if you 
are found guilty?” 

Thumbs shook his head. 

“Do you know what the penalty is for the 
crime you have committed ?” 

“Do you want me to do something?” asked 
Thumbs. “Tell me what I must do?” 

“Answer my question, Thumbs. Do you 
know that you will die if you are found guilty?” 

Thumbs shook his head, then added: 

“No, I won’t die.” 

“It’s no use—he is a fool,” said the judge to 
his neighbor, after a long breath. Then chang- 
ing his attitude to the prisoner, he said severely, 
“Thumbs, stand up!” 

Thumbs obeyed. 

“Before I pronounce sentence upon you have 
you anything to say in your own defense?” 

Thumbs did not reply. 
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“Have you anything to say?” repeated the 
judge, more emphatically. 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Thumbs, 
slowly. ‘‘You tell me—do you want me to do 
something ?—I didn’t want to come here. You 
sent for me. I can’t tell you anything,” look- 
ing down at his hands, “but I am strong.” 
With these words he placed his hands on the 
end of the judge’s desk and gave it a shake. 
“T am strong—I can smash it to bits; tell me 
what I must do.” 

The officers turned white and jumped to 
their feet, as one of them shrieked: 

“Take him away! Take him out!” 

And the puzzled Thumbs was led away. 
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In the afternoon an officer, decorated with 
many medals, went before the cell and read a 
paper announcing to Thumbs that he was found 
guilty and would be executed; but Thumbs 
seemed to pay no attention. 

Fearing that the condemned man was not 
aware of his fate, the warden was instructed 
to repeat the verdict. ‘This he did in the eve- 
ning as he brought the prisoner a tray of food 
from the officers’ table. 

At night the priest went into the cell; he had 
been there once before during the afternoon. 

“You do not seem to understand. Thumbs, 
you are not making yourself ready,” said the 
priest, as he sat down on the bench beside the 
unfortunate man. 

Thumbs hardly looked up. 

“Yes, Thumbs, the army is retreating three 
more miles. Tomorrow, they will move—it 
will be a busy day—but they will leave you be- 
hind. Prepare yourself.” 

“T don’t care—it isn’t my army,’ 


Thumbs. 


’ mumbled 
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‘Prepare to meet your Maker, Thumbs,” an- 
swered the priest, fingering his cross. 

Thumbs merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
after a time shook his head. 

“No,” he mumbled. ‘They won’t kill me. 
They aren’t strong enough. He killed my bird, 
but they can’t kill me. They may shoot all they 
like—it won’t bother me.’ He went on in his 
rambling fashion. ‘‘The army is losing. I 
don’t care—it isn’t my army. Tomorrow, they 
will shoot Thumbs; I don’t care. This isn’t my 
body. They won’t kill me.” And so he went 
on and on. 

Even the priest soon grew weary and left 
him to himself. 

He was watched during the night, lest his 
monstrous hands should tear up the prison 
floor and grind the wood into splinters. But 
nothing happened. He slept a bit, but most 
of the time sat quietly on the bench. ‘There 
were one or two moments, when his large, 
sinewy hands would seem to stretch forward, 
and one felt that now he would break. Now 
would seem the moment when, confronted with 
the horrible reality, he would suddenly rise up 
like a trapped beast, enraged, wreck the prison, 
and throw the guards from the window—or he 
would slowly sink down upon his knees and 
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pray, like a man condemned to die, first raising 
his awkward hands and then his mumbling head 
and finally creeping humbly on all-fours on the 
prison floor and weeping inwardly. But noth- 
ing happened. 

The night passed quietly. 

In the morning the yard was filled with sol- 
diers. Thumbs was led from his cell, walking 
briskly. 

He stopped before the captain and said: 

“Tell me, what do you want me to do?” 

“Go with your guard!” retorted the officer, 
who feared a trick from the powerful prisoner. 
But although he could easily have broken the 
handcuffs Thumbs marched on. . . 

When the awkward body sank into a pile, 
the stem of the flower which the doctor had 
given Thumbs still hung from his coat, and 
swayed gently in the breeze. 
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HE rehearsal had already begun. The 

orchestra was dark and the stage so lit 

that the dust in the ornate plaster-work about 

the lower boxes showed to its greatest ad- 
vantage. 

A humble cottage room was represented in 
a set painted entirely with burnt umber. A 
door at the right, a window and stove at the 
left, a table in the center covered with a pleas- 
ant blue-and-white cloth, and one solitary figure 
in an armchair completed the scene. 

In the front rows of the orchestra sat sev- 
eral people prominent in the theatrical world. 
Hats and coats were piled along the musicians’ 
rail. The director stood in the center aisle at 
about the sixth row shouting his directions. 
His face seemed long and sour as though it had 
been pressed in at the sides by a lemon-squeezer. 
From time to time he would turn his back upon 
the stage and walk up the aisle bending over 
and nodding his head as though he were climb- 


ing a hill. 
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The electricians would creep in now and 
again from the side and change one or two of 
the amber lamps in the footlights. The 
actress on the stage was made up with brown 
paint to give her age. She rose from the arm- 
chair and walked up and down awaiting the 
decision of the director. As she would turn or 
bend one caught a line of bright white skin at 
the neck of her dress. The brown paint had 
not been extended low enough. 

“No! No! Nol!” yelled the director— 
“Take that line over again.” 

The actress seated herself in the chair, 
twisted her head about, and said in a deep, 
clear voice, “I think it is growing colder.” 

“What is it growing?’ shouted the director. 

“I think it is growing colder,” repeated the 
actress. 

“T don’t see you feel it . . . once more.” 

This time she shook her shoulders before 
turning to the window. 

“T think it is growing colder.”’ 

“No! No! No! Take it over again. 
Forget that you once played Juliet. You are 
an old woman now; forget the romance. And 
don’t make it tragic. . . . Don’t make it im- 
portant. ... You are an old woman and it 
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doesn’t matter to you. Nothing matters—not 
even rats. Try it again.” 

Now she rubbed her hands together. “I 
Rhaink Ttisey 2." 

Pustrs minute, pardon me . .).- Paull... 
Hey Paul! . . . Will somebody please get him 
up here . . . We are waiting. Hey Paul!” 

At last Paul appeared and looked out over 
the footlights. 

‘Where is your snow?” 

“Tt’s all ready, sir.” 

“But where is it?” 

“It’s ready for the performance.” 

“But we want it now—now; don’t you un- 
derstand ?” 

“If we use it now there won’t be so much 
left for the performance.” 

“Spread a sheet and use it over again.” 

“But the actors walk over it with their dirty 
feet—and kick it all over the house.” 

“It doesn’t matter. We must have snow 
now. The cue is—‘I think it is growing colder.’ 
Use what you have now and cut up more paper 
for the performance.” 

“All the paper is already used up.” 

“Buy more.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

During this conversation an old actor crepr 
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into the theater. His coat was green, patched, 
and tattered. He walked leaning on his staff, 
and putting his bundle under an empty seat he 
proceeded towards the director. His hair was 
white like new snow, but matted in cords. He 
walked slowly and hesitated at each step. 

“Once more,” continued the director. 

This time the actress walked over towards 
the window before she said, “‘I think it is grow- 
ing colder.” 

Then one could see through the soaped glass 
of the window a fierce fall of snow. 

“Paul!—Pardon me a moment . . . Paul! 
Where is he now? . . . Hey Paul!” 

At last Paul appeared. 

“Who cut up the snow?” 

“The snow?” 

“Yes, the snow!” 

““What’s the matter with it?” 

“Did you ever see snowflakes four inches 
square? Who cut it up?” 

“The boys. But they had only one scissors 
so they tore a good bit.” 

“It won’t do—lI tell you now it won’t do. 
Have it cut fine and use some white paper. 
You have used too much newspaper—the snow 
looks black like a blizzard in Hell.” 

Paul left the stage. 
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“Sorry to trouble you—but once more.” 

Now the actress had secured a plaid shawl 
and drawing it about her repeated the lines, 
“T think it is growing colder.”’ 

By this time the old actor was behind the 
director. ‘Excuse me,” he said tapping the 
director’s arm. “I’ve played before three em- 
perors. ... I amstill good. Give me a part. 
. . . I will show you how I can blow the terror 
of my heart 4 

“Sit down! Don’t bother me now.” Then 
turning to the stage. ‘‘That’s better. That's 
much better. Now let’s have it over again. 
m.. Are you ready, Paul? . . . All right, go 
ahead!” 

Once more she shuddered in the shell of her 
shawl before saying, “I think it is growing 
colder.” 

But the old actor stood in the aisle and now 
declaimed to himself. ‘A man may fish with 
a worm that hath eat of a king, and eat of the 
oe that...” 

“What do you say about fish?” shouted the 
director turning about sharply. 

“I—I said that I played before three em- 
Derors, and[.. .” 

“Don’t bother me now. Sit down! ... 
Paul! Where is Paul? . . . What's the matter 
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with the snow? No! No! No! Don’t cut it 
up now; let’s have it as it is. . . . Now once 
more!” 

Beads of perspiration came to the forehead 
of the actress and ran in wavy lines down her 
painted face. Again she drew the shawl about 
her and spoke her lines. “‘I think it is growing 


colder.” At the side of the stage near the door © 


of the set waited two middle-aged men, dressed 
and painted to represent boys, ready to burst 
into the room and shout, ‘‘Mama, it’s snowing.” 
But they had to wait long for their cue. 

“Now that’s better’—spoke the director. 
“But I was just thinking that it might be im- 
proved. Now let me see. . . . Suppose you 
try walking toward the stove. Then speak it 
not to yourself, but to nobody in particular, as 
though it came unconsciously from your lips.” 

Again the line was repeated and again the 
director hesitated. 

Once more the old actor touched him on the 
sleeve. ‘I have played before three " 

“Don’t bother me now! How many times 
must I ask you to sit down?” 

Then Paul came once more to the footlights 
and announced—‘“Shake your own snow, I am 
going to eat.” 

“Get off the stage!” 
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He left the stage unbuckling the straps of 
his overalls and his exit was followed by a 
sudden fall of snow. A few stray flakes flut- 
tered into the room as the actress again re- 
peated her line. The old actor leaned on his 
staff and watched the stage with eager eyes. 

Passing out into the lobby you again heard 
as an echo: ‘Don’t bother me now!” And 
once more it was followed by the everlasting 
“T think it is growing colder.” 
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T last Terenieff was to marry off his 
daughter. 

Early in the spring, while it was still bleak 
and cold, the Terenieff household removed 
itself from Moscow to their country home, 
which consisted of a large stone house of mod- 
ern construction on a tract of land that allowed 
the horses a hundred acres of grazing pasture. 

From the first day of their arrival prepara- 
tions were begun. Invitations were scattered 
broadcast, large stores of provisions were 
ordered, extra servants taken on, additional 
stalls built in the barn, and a double-sized 
flower-bed cultivated by the arbor. 

Every day there was something to do. The 
house was painted fresh from top to bottom. 
New carpets were added and the old moved 
back into the servants’ wing. 

The month directly preceding the wedding 
was indeed an active one, but the servants only 
bent under the yoke and groaned. Luba the 
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fat cook established herself as Czarina of the 
kitchen. She issued orders, banged her copper 
pots, thumped baking pans into her oven, and 
flipped them out again. At one time she had 
all three stable boys on the kitchen floor pound- 
ing and grinding poppy-seed for her tarts. 
Then she would yell at the top of her voice, a 
dozen times a day, “‘More wood for the fire— 
where are all the lazy boys? Hey, more wood 
—TI am running an inferno of my own!” 

She bossed the coachman, yelled at the farm- 
hands, ordered the boys around; sent the sery- 
ants on errands, scolded the gardener, threw 
a plate at the porter, and shooed off the dogs. 
All because of her cakes. 

Then the provisions began to arrive; enough 
for a small army. The house could not store 
them all, but Terenieff himself saw that the 
wines were securely locked in the cellar. 

A week before the day set for the wedding, 
guests began to arrive; and they continued to 
do so up till the very morning of the ceremony. 
The good-natured, blue-eyed priest engaged 
for the occasion began to feel nervous and came 
every day to ask some question or other and 
incidentally to remain for dinner. Every day 
fresh decorations were added to the hall and 
lower rooms. Several chairs were broken by 
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people standing upon them, but it did not 
matter. Only Luba eyed it all from the door- 
way of her inferno and remarked, ‘‘What a 
lot of dirt there will be!” 

The guests brought their children and serv- 
ants and the children’s servants and the serv- 
ants’ children. And the children brought their 
dogs, cats, rabbits, parrots, pet turtles, fish, 
and canaries, not to mention pop-guns, balloons, 
mousetraps, and other contraptions so dear to 
young hearts. 

Luba fed them all from her inferno. She 
had special food for the babies, roasted seeds 
for the birds, cabbage for the rabbits, crumbs 
for the fish, bones for the dogs, and insides 
for the cats. Only the pet turtles she refused 
to notice. “I won’t cook for reptiles!” 

Now the porter kept well out of the 
kitchen and became sort of sergeant-at-arms 
and general separator. He separated the dogs 
from the cats, the cats from the rabbits, the 
children from fruit trees, and the horses from 
the grain bins. 

On the morning before the wedding the 
carriages were wheeled out of the open shed 
and a long table built, the boards of which 
extended from one end to the other. In the 
afternoon the groom and four of his best 
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friends all in sparkling uniforms and varnished 
boots arrived, and immediately started a game 
of cards. And now Terenieff himself unlocked 
the wine cellar, and Luba’s cakes were released 
from the kitchen in mountainlike loads on large 
metal trays. Toward evening the good-na- 
tured priest again arrived to get acquainted 
with the groom and incidentally to remain for 
supper. After the evening meal the children 
grew fretful, quarrelled with one another, and 
had to be sent to bed. 

Early the next morning one could hear 
Luba’s voice pierce and hasten on the coming 
dawn as she cried for more wood. She awoke 
the roosters who started crowing with such 
zeal that one would imagine that they had over- 
slept and were apologizing. ‘The gardener 
came limping along the yard waking up his 
stiffened leg. The sleepy stable-boys pretended 
to busy themselves with the harnesses, but only 
succeeded in entangling the traces. Then the 
device for raising water from the well started 
grcaning and creaking and the horses hearing 
this kicked at the sides of their stalls. A 
donkey brayed in the pasture and soon the 
children were all awake and started the day 
with an activity so intense that there could be 
no rest, peace, or contentment for anyone. 
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While the bridal party were eating their 
breakfast a slight commotion occurred in the 
yard. To the joy and pleasure of the children 
one of the guests’ horses was harnessed by mis- 
take with an old mare to an unfamiliar carriage. 
The horse shied, broke the strap of his collar, 
and sprinted off with flying ends of loose traces 
behind him. 

Soon, however, the grand assortment of 
vehicles stood before the house and everyone 
rode off amid noise, cheers, and clatter to 
church. Even the stable boys went along hang- 
ing onto the rear of the last wagon. 

Only fat Luba remained behind in her 
inferno, and for want of company, from sheer 
monotony she yelled, and ordered herself about. 


The church was filled, and the gentle priest 
so preoccupied that he almost forgot where he 
was. The village girls had proud bright rib- 
bons to hold their tightly braided hair from 
unraveling. During the ceremony one of the 
children suddenly grew frightened at the spec- 
tacle, which to their minds must ever seem 
queer, and began crying in terrible shrieks until 
she was removed from the building. The 
mother was greatly annoyed, but the wilful 
child refused to reénter the church. 
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The party returned to the house, the bride 
and groom leading at a gallop in the first 
carriage escorted by four officers on horseback 
with sabers drawn in parade fashion. When 
the gate to the estate was reached the escort- 
ing officer waited for the bridal carriage. When 
this arrived they saluted with their quivering 
sabers. 

On the lawn before the house, however, 
already there was encamped a small regiment 
of youths who had invited themselves and must 
have passed the church while the ceremony was 
in progress, but had not felt it worth their while 
to stop. They had also refused to stop at a 
village inn three miles before their destination 
although the inducements were strong. It was 
while passing this inn that they met with a group 
of twenty Caucasian soldiers in native dress on 
horseback and turned down their strong recom- 
mendation of the apple wine. 

The Caucasians, realizing the seriousness of 
the refusal, decided to accompany the de- 
termined youths lest any harm befall them; and 
in this manner the galloping troop, avoiding 
the mud puddles shaped by recent rain, rode 
up upon the lawn of the house before the wed- 
ding party had returned. The delicious odors 
that spread from the kitchen door and windows 
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were a powerful magnetic force, but Luba kept 
off the soldiers by throwing out a handful of 
hard crackers and threatening them with a 
kettle of boiling water. 

When the party arrived the Caucasians 
started dancing as a sign of peace and goodwill. 
They formed themselves in a large circle before 
the house and in their center a young lad burst- 
ing with vitality stood jumping about while the 
rest marked time with their hands and yelled 
cries of joy. The lad wore a long wine-colored 
coat with a wasplike waist belted with silver 
from which dangled a dagger with an ivory 
handle. The cartridge tubes lined across his 
breast were also tipped with ivory and his 
bright red boots flashed from under his danc- 
ing figure like the split tongue of a teased gar- 
den snake. 

The children immediately invaded the long 
table beneath the shed and were about to 
remove the cakes and divide them with the 
Caucasians when the porter suddenly appeared 
and separated the children from future trouble. 
The servants now hurried back and forth 
between Luba’s inferno and the shed piling 
food, plates, dishes, relishes, fruit, jams, and 
wines upon the boards until they creaked and 
sagged under the load. 
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In the meantime congratulations were being 
received in the hall and the village folk draped 
themselves over the open windows from with- 
out so that they, too, might enjoy the spectacle. 
At one time Terenieff called a servant aside and 
ordered him to tell Luba not to make so much 
noise in the kitchen. But as soon as her bang- 
ing and shouting eased off, a new racket began. 
The children, it seems, driven from the table 
had come upon the grazing donkey and with a 
rope around the poor beast’s neck they were 
attempting to induce the animal to enter the 
house through a rear door. In fact, they had 
already, after a good deal of pushing and pull- 
ing, succeeded in getting the donkey’s fore legs 
across the door-sill. It was then that their 
endeavor was discovered and their efforts 
checked. 

With this disturbance removed the guests 
now turned their attention to food. The blue- 
eyed priest and his colleagues, whom he had 
taken the liberty to invite, were already waiting 
in the shed when the crowd arrived. But the 
table was not quite big enough, so the leader 
of the Caucasians called his men aside and 
proposed to Terenieff that they be served on 
the lawn. Accordingly two large table-cloths 
- were spread upon the grass, their corners and 
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sides held down by bottles of wine—and here 
the Caucasians were served, and from here they 
shouted their toasts in reply to those from the 
shed. 

The bride did not eat very much, but soon 
retired to the house to change her dress. Some 
minutes later the groom, with Terenieff, also 
left the shed. A small carriage, hitched to 
three spirited horses stood waiting at the door. 
Now attired in traveling clothes, but still hold- 
ing her small bridal bouquet, the bride hesitated 
a moment before she flung herself into her 
father’s arms and received three parting kisses. 
Then they were off; Terenieff whipped out his 
pocket handkerchief and waved after them 
before wiping away a salty tear from the cor- 
ners of his eyes, and returning to his guests. In 
the orchard the children were now taking turns 
at the gardener’s cornet and their wet mournful 
tones were heard at the gate by the departing 
couple. 

In the afternoon the men started several 
tables of cards in the hall and the women 
drank tea and spoke about precious gems in 
the dining-room. 

The poor priest walked sadly between both 
centers of activity. The tea was with the 
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women, the wine with the men. It was indeed 
hard to combine both, but he did well. 

The soldiers now started singing and danc- 
ing with the aid of an accordion and a guitar. 
This lasted until evening when the young 
dancer suddenly grew frisky, and running his 
pony at a gallop jumped upon the saddle, mak- 
ing a gesture as though he were capturing a 
bride for himself in primitive fashion. Then 
a little accident happened, for while he was 
standing on the saddle with his bright red 
boots the horse ran too near a tree and the 
branches brushed off the rider. 

The soldiers ran to the spot and lifted him 
from the ground, but he was soon upon his 
own feet. He was more shaken than hurt but 
felt disinclined for any further dancing. 

Then the leader of the troop, after a brief 
conference with two of his men, walked over 
to the house and asked for Terenieff. The 
priest was in the hallway between the two 
rooms as Terenieff came to the door. 

“An accident has happened, Master,” said 
the Caucasian. ‘Nothing serious in any way, 
only it seems to us—a bad omen. The horse 
stumbled, the rider fell . . a bad omen.” 

“A bad omen!’’ repeated Terenieff. 
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“Yes, it’s a bad omen and we must sacrifice 
alamb. The lamb can wash it clean.” 

“A lamb?” asked Terenieff surprised. ‘‘But 
surely that is a heathen custom,” he appealed 
to the priest. 

The priest, however, saw more food in pros- 
pect and replied, ‘‘No, no it is not heathen at 
all—the man is right, for was it not the sacri- 
ficed lamb that alone could open the sealed 
book ?” 

A fire was built while the chief of the Cau- 
casians and the priest went to sacrifice a lamb. 
Soon they returned with a good-sized sheep 
properly slaughtered, and set it on a pole over 
the open fire that now blazed, a fiery gap in the 
darkening sky. In the kitchen Luba shouted, 
“What a lot of dirt there will be!” A fresh 
keg of wine was donated by Terenieff to help 
wash clean the bad omen. 

The bridal carriage rolled on. The driver 
cracked his whip over the three galloping 
horses’ flanks as the groom seated beside his 
bride called to him, “Don’t spare the horses, 
driver!” 

The bride sat motionless gazing blankly at 
the swift moving road beneath her. Now the 
ground seemed yellow, now dark brown with 
pools of the recent rain and again there were 
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places that in the setting sun glowed red. Red, 
as though the rust of cast-off chains had stained 
the soil. 

Her arm holding the bouquet hung limply 
out of the side of the carriage and a flower or 
two rubbed against the spokes of the wheel. 

Presently she glanced up to see the road 
ahead, watched for the next approaching pud- 
dle, and when the horses struck with a splash, 
she let fall her flowers. 

She let fall her flowers into the mud, 
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HREE years ago a rich American lady 
arrived in Italy. She was tall, slim, and 
dressed in black and never joined in any of the 
functions of the American colony in Rome. It 
was said she was in mourning for her husband 
and could not be invited anywhere. During the 
first six months she lived in five different hotels 
but to her they seemed all uncomfortable. Then 
she moved to Florence and from there to Ra- 
pallo where she rented a cottage some distance 
from the city. An old peasant and his wife 
took care of the place. In addition a gardener 
was hired to work all day long in the enclosed 
yard. Plants and flowers were set out in 
masses. Those that did not thrive were quickly 
replaced regardless of cost. 

In the evening and sometimes very late at 
night the pale lady was seen walking among 
the flowers in the yard. Her health was poor 
and seemed to decline. The simple peasant 
woman recommended a doctor, the gardener 
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too ventured to give his advice and the old peas- 
ant recommended a certain kind of wine that 
was made in Capri and had great medicinal 
properties. 

After a month or two her walks in the gar- 
den grew less frequent and she spent the 
greater part of her time in bed. The old lady 
cooked tempting dishes but she ate none of 
them and the gardener now neglected his yard. 
At length she was dying and sent for the priest. 

Candles were lit before the image of Mary. 
Their yellow light moved faint shadows across 
the bed. Her hair was spread out behind her. 
The fever burnt deeper. Her right hand 
clutched the sheets and with her left she pressed 
a wooden crucifix between her hot breasts. 
The little carved image of Christ glowed warm 
at her heart. 

The priest entered but her eyes gazed 
steadily at the burning candles as she spoke 
with rapid breath. 

“Mercy. Pray for mercy, Father. The 
three years that I have been here were filled 
with terror and torment. Pray for mercy.” 

In silence he prayed while she pressed the 
little carved crucifix tightly against her bosom. 

‘“‘We were never happy. But only God knows 
how I have suffered since. I was young when 
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I was married and we did not have a peaceful 
moment together. I killed him, Father. I 
killed a snake in the grass but the sting re- 
mained to poison my soul.” 

The priest mumbled his prayers. She con- 
tinued to gaze at the candles. 

“He wanted money. I should have given 
it. I should have given all. All and more. 
We were about to separate. But his demands 
exceeded reasonable bounds. He moved back 
into the house. He said he was going to temper 
my spirit... ‘to open the ducts of gener- 
osity.’ I held firm. His presence was discom- 
forting. Annoying. He tried to extract the 
sums. He promised to go away and never re- 
turn. But his demands seemed too much and 
I decided to leave the house . . . leave every- 
thing and go. 

“That night he was away at his club. I had 
the trunks brought down. Spring was in the 
air. The windows were open while I packed. 
It was midnight before I went to bed. The 
next day would have seen me off. The servants 
were instructed; everything was ready: I soon 
fell asleep. 

“In the late night I was awakened. Some- 
one wasinthe room. At first I feared to move. 
I could see a bulky shadow cast upon the wall. 
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Then I saw someone bending over the dressing 
table. Slowly my hand moved to the wall. 
For a moment I hesitated—long enough to 
gather courage. Then I pressed the button and 
flooded the room with light. Something heavy 
fell to the floor. 

“The thief was surprised. His revolver fell. 
‘I wouldn’t harm you, lady,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
yell—I wouldn’t harm -you.’ I picked up the 
weapon to protect myself. He raised his arms 
and backed into a corner. ‘I wouldn’t harm 
you lady,’ he repeated. 

“Slowly I moved toward the telephone. I 
was strong; I was tense; I was able to carry on. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that he might have 
been sent to threaten and harass me—to pre- 
vent my going away. I questioned him. But 
he was only a common thief; I could ring for 
the police. But I needed time to think. 

“He stood waiting in the corner. In one 
hand I held the revolver. The newspapers 
the next day would have been filled with the 
story and I wanted no publicity. I wanted only 
to go away. Quietly. I was packed and it was 
my only chance. My plans would be ruined. 
. . . I decided to let him go. I told him so. 
He mumbled something I couldn’t understand. 
He was bewildered. It looked as though he 
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wanted to drop to his knees and pray. But 
he feared to move. He was about to leave 
when suddenly the front door banged. A 
heavy foot climbed the stair... returning 
from his club. 

‘The door was half-open. You could see by 
his eyes that he had been drinking. For a 
moment he stood looking at me. A sinister 
smile crept into his face. ‘Pardon me, my 
dear,’ he said, ‘I did not know you were enter- 
taining—in your nightgown.’ 

“Enough! I have had enough of this,’ I 
cried. And with that I fired twice. He fell to 
the floor. 

“You killed him, lady. You killed him,’ 
stuttered the thief. ‘I killed a snake in the 
grass,’ I shouted. Everything grew dim. The 
room began to spin before my eyes. I could 
hear voices outside. I tried to steady myself 
by reaching out to the bedpost. But I could 
not take hold. I fainted. 

“In the hospital—I tore my clothes and 
shrieked. For three weeks I was strapped to 
the bed. Slowly the news was broken. The 
thief had confessed to the crime. But the 
crime hung—like a millstone around my neck. 
I was silent. For weeks I was silent to the 
outside world. But all the time—a volcano 
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raged in my soul. The sea, I thought, would 
do me good. The fresh air would clear my 
thoughts ... brace my reason. But the 
waves that battered the sides of the ship— 
dashed against my nerves. I landed here mean- 
ing to gather strength—to return. To return 
with the truth . . . to cut the load from my 
throat. But I was weakened by fear... 
feebled by a terror that blew a tempest through 
my conscience. It shattered my soul to frag- 
ments. 


“Each year, each month, week, every day— ~ 


I struggled to return. O God! To confess! 
To be light and free. A hundred letters I 
began—but the thought choked my body ... 
choked. ... And desperation tore them 
. . . into thousands of shreds. ‘Tore shreds. 
. . . Pray for mercy. Mercy for my soul.” 

As the little lights burnt low, as the shadow 
of the image of Mary crept higher upon the 
wall until it seemed to fill out and em- 
Praceininys 

Now she breathed more rapidly. The little 
cross at her breast she clutched tightly. It 
heaved up and down as though it were a wave 
tossed spar. In an effort to gain more air her 
body raised itself so that it rested only on the 
heels and head. Her black hair splashed across 
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the pillow. Her eyes stared at the lights. And 
they remained staring long after she was dead. 


*x* *K * OX 


Behind bars of iron worn to a polish by cal- 
loused hands, in a cell of stone walls and upon 
iron shelves called cots lay two prisoners. The 
day’s task was done and welcome night was 
deep upon the prison, liberating captive souls 
through dreams. Only now and then the 
shadow of a rat dared cross the bar streaked 
floor of the cell. 

“Are you sleeping, Nort?” 

SNGs.’ 

“T just woke, Nort, and I had a dream about 
the lady.” 

“What lady?” 

“Your lady.” 

“Don’t know any lady.” 

“Sure I dreamed about the lady that you tells 
me about—the one with the rings. And now 
I know that you told me truth.” 

“Did she come to take me out?” 

“Yes I dreamed she came here and I could 
see her plain as day. She came to take you 
out. She was looking for you. I could see 
her way down the corridor and knew she was 
looking for you. I tried to signal to her 
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through the gate but she did not see. Her 
head was back and her lips moved as though 
she were calling your name. She held her 
hands before her and at first I thought it was 
a lamp she was holding but then as she came 
nearer I could see that the light came from 
her hands. Like that fire that cuts iron... 
almost blind you. 

“She held them out straight before her and 
everything melted before them. She walked 
through the bars of every cell and soon she 
walked out again. She was looking for you. 
I wanted to call out but I couldn’t. You were 
asleep on the upper cot and I kept on repeating 
to myself: ‘Here he is lady. Here he is. 
Here he is.’ But I could not make her know.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“T don’t know. That’s how it was in the 
dream. I thought if I kept repeating, ‘Here 
he is,’ she would know where to look for you. 
She kept on from cell to cell. For a moment 
all would be dark until she returned to the 
corridor. Her hands blazed a light that cut 
through everything. She was coming closer 
and closer. It was hard to see her eyes but I 
kept repeating, ‘Here he is. Here he is.’ 
Then I heard her silk dress rustle; it sounded 
like walking on dead leaves and I backed to the 
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wall and raised my arm so that when she looked 
in she would see that I was pointing to you. 
There I stood; and it seemed a long time. I 
held my arm out straight and stiff and at last 
the place lit up like a ballroom. There she 
stood. 

“T kept pointing to you but I could not make 
her look at you. Her lips moved and said 
softly, ‘Where is he.’ Then I answered polite 
as I could, ‘Lady there are no men in this 
place.” My arm was no longer pointing to 
you.” 

“Why did you say that ?” 

“T don’t know—that was the way it was in 
the dream. ‘Lady there are no men in this 
place-—And then she says ‘What are you 
then ?’—And I answers, polite as I could, ‘Lady 
we are numbers.’—‘Numbers?’ she said.— ‘Yes, 
Lady, we are all numbers. He is number 846 
and me, . . . my number is 339.’” 

“What did she say when you said that?” 

“She said—‘I must see him, number 846.’ 
And I asked what for, and then she said ‘I 
come to take him out—see, I come to take him 
away’... And when she said this she took a 
ring off her finger and throws it away, and I 
hollered—‘It’s gold lady, don’t do that!’ And 
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she says, ‘What is gold to me if I am not free? 
I want number 846.’ Then I said, polite as I 
could—‘Don’t take him away from me, lady— 
don’t leave me alone.’ And she says, ‘Well, all 
right, [’ll play you for him’ and with that her 
hands blazed up with a terrific hiss and she 
walked right through the bars. 

“Then the light died down again and she 
sat at the edge of the bed and opened a large 
board. I was frightened but I sat down and 
held the edge of the board. You were asleep 
over us and we could hear you breathe. She 
paused for a moment and took another ring off 
her finger and threw it into the corridor. ‘It’s 
gold lady! Don’t do that .. . it is not right 
to throw gold away.’ She shrugged her shoul- 
ders and said ‘All right we will play,’—and we 
began playing.” 

eCards: 

“No! Lotto.” 

“Lotto?” 

“Yes it’s the truth. We sat in the dream like 
a couple of kids and played lotto. From a 
black silk hand-bag she produced the wooden 
chips and the little glass squares. She also 
had a little gold purse that she kept on the 
corner of the board. From time to time as we 
played, I could see her take a little handker- 
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chief out of the gold purse and press it to her 
lips. 

“T could see all the numbers plain as day on 
the board and I could see my number and I 
found your number, and she had the wooden 
chips on the bed and she calls them off one by 
one. The first she called was number 677 and I 
let it pass; then she called 629 and I told her, 
polite as I could, that the number was dead. 
And she called another dead number, 8o1, 
that was Mike who died last year of coughing 
fits, and soon I discovered that nearly all the 
numbers on the board, exceptin’ yours and 
mine were dead numbers and then I got scared 
and says—‘Lady, they are all dead numbers!’ 
—And she answered—‘No numbers are dead.’ 

“She kept right on calling out the numbers 
and pressing the handkerchief to her lips. You 
were asleep over us and I tried to listen but 
I could no longer hear you breathe. She kept 
on calling the numbers; all dead numbers and 
I got afraid and looked her in the eye and 
said—‘Lady what are you—are you real or 
are you ghost?’ And as she turned to look at 
me I shook like a leaf for I could see by her 
look that I was dead . . . and you were also 
dead. 

“Then I slowly got up from the bed and 
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backed into the corner and again pointed to 
you. She did not stir but kept on calling the 
numbers. ‘Is he dead?’ I cried. ‘Is he dead?’ 
She paused, broke one of the glass markers with 
her fingers and cast the pieces to the floor. I 
could see by the way she tossed the bits off that 
I was dead and you were dead. And I trembled 
and shook all over—and woke up.” 

The river mist clung to the prison-walls. 
Soon the rays of unwelcome dawn would catch 


the iron bars worn to a polish—polished by © 


eager hands. The rats hurried back to their 
holes, 
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HE trans-Siberian Express was most un- 

comfortable, yet it rolled on and on pre- 
tending that its wheels were not flat and 
that it had plenty of oil. Dust blew across the 
fertile Siberian plains and much of it stole its 
passage on the train, as though it, too, were 
needed in Petrograd. 

We left Novo-Nikolaievsk in the morning 
and were now nearing Omsk ready for supper 
if the station had any provided. From the win- 
dows we could see that Omsk was not to be 
outdone by the smaller Siberian stations. She, 
too, had sewn together nine red handkerchiefs 
and floated the flag of the revolution from her 
masts. The buildings about the town were 
decorated with similar flags. It really did not 
matter that the cloth was salmon or magenta, 
or pink or vermilion, or even mauve as long 
as it remained on the red side. On the side of 
revolution. 

As the train came to a full stop and many of 
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the passengers hurried to the station dining 
room, two soldiers who had been camping on 
the platform gathered their belongings, includ- 
ing a tin kettle, and approached the train. 

“Ivan,” said the one holding the kettle, ‘“‘we 
may sit on the steps or even stretch out in the 
vestibule, but it will take the devil himself to 
put us off this time.” 

“What, throw me off?” replied the other. 
“A fire, that’s what I said. They will have 
to build a fire under me even to roll me off. 
Four days in this town is enough; and Petro- 
grad waiting for us! Almost a month ago we 
were invited to come and share with the 
Revolution. Like brothers they invited us.” 

“Who are you talking about?” 

“Don’t think I am talking about my own 
brother, but it’s Petrograd who invites us like 
a brother. If you can’t read, it’s no fault of 
mine.” 

“Tf you didn’t read so many papers that were 
stale,” replied the soldier with the kettle, “then 
things would be pleasanter for us all. Brothers 
or no brothers, I hope we get to Petrograd 
and that they will have some good food for us, 
but if they don’t then they are no brothers of 
mine. Not for an hour will I allow them to be 
my brothers.” 
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“You’re a fool! Of course, when papers 
are stale they lose their fire, but in Petrograd 
I will show you what a fresh newspaper is like. 
You have no idea. You stand by a big machine, 
big as a locomotive, but no smoke (the Ameri- 
cans are devils) and suddenly it starts like a 
big animal, sick with colic. It rolls its ears and 
turns a hundred eyes and vomits folded news- 
papers as though there were no end to its indi- 
gestion. And the papers are hot like white 
bread and you smell the delicate spirits with 
which the ink is mixed, and there is electricity 
in every sheet. And the machine hardly stops 
from one day to another; she just sits and 
vomits. How can you compare a paper that 
is two weeks old with a fresh one?” 

“Do I compare anything, Ivan? I merely 
ask what right has a newspaper to make me a 
brother of a city. What right has it?” 

With these words the two soldiers had 
placed their bags on the platform of the train 
and were making themselves comfortable on 
the steps when the conductor with his neat uni- 
form and commanding air appeared. With- 
out the slightest introduction Ivan pounded 
the butt of his rifle on the steps, struck a chal- 
lenging attitude and cried: 

“We don’t care if you are a conductor or a 
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general. We are sons of the Revolution and 
we are going to Petrograd and the devil him- 
self will have to build a fire under us to get us 
off.” 

‘““Ho-ho,”’ and the conductor waved his hand. 
“Who wants to put you off? Did I say any- 
thing? Do I care if you sit on the steps? Do 
the passengers care if I don’t, and will the 
engine object to two more? What difference 
will two more make? Do you think I would 
throw my brothers off a train because they had 
no tickets? Is it my train? No, of course 
not! Then what are you fellows hollering 
about ?” 

‘We are no brothers,” replied the soldier 
with the kettle. ‘“They haven’t a right to make 
me a brother if I don’t want it. I am Nick, 
and you are a Conductor, and he is Ivan, and 
Petrograd is a city, and my brother is dead.” 

“Don’t mind him,” laughed Ivan, changing 
his attitude toward the conductor. “He has a 
large box of cigarettes and resents becoming a 
brother of so large a city as Petrograd.” 

“My poor children,” said the conductor with 
a very solemn air, “‘if the train had a little less 
trouble I would shed a tear for you two. Here 
you are, going to Petrograd thinking that they 
invite you to come and eat caviar, when in 
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reality (and I know because I was there) it is 
black bread buttered with trouble. You will 
see for yourself. Only yesterday we had a 
telegram that they were shooting again in the 
streets. If you call this brotherly, you will 
see it for yourself. 

“And do you think it is so pleasant on the 
train? We have with us a general, who is a 
man of high rank and whose name appears 
in every paper at least once a week. He is not 
afraid of the greatest cannon, but he fears 
Petrograd. We have with us three ladies and 
hardly a day passes that they do not weep. 
Yesterday they cried because Siberia was so big 
and devoured so many of our best people, and 
now, just before we came into Omsk, I had 
them pull down the shades so they would not 
catch a view of the garrison where eight hun- 
dred prisoners were confined at one time and 
where our Dostoievsky wrote his ‘Memoirs 
from a Dead House.’ <A dead house it was 
indeed and if the ladies ever saw it, they would 
have cried for a week. If children cry it’s 
different and if a man cries there is always a 
way to fix it, but if women weep in one car and 
the general complains in another, and the flies 
eat up the dining car, and people sleep in the 
corridors, and the doctor’s dog yelps all night, 
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is it a wonder that the train is two days late? 
Everybody was in a hurry to get to Petrograd, 
yet now no one would object if we remained 
here a day or so and found out who was shoot- 
ing who in the streets and what the trouble 
was.” 

The soldiers sat on the steps in meditation 
as the station bell rang twice; at last Nicholas 
spoke: 

“You see how you can believe the papers. 
It’s better not to read at all. Now that we are 
here, we know at least where we are, but where 
are we if we get to Petrograd and they start 
shooting? Besides, I discovered a man here 
who is good for a pound of tea at least every 
two weeks; and who will collect it when I am 
gone? And the prospects I had in mind these 
past two days are better than all your news- 
paper brothers. Now, here, if I find a runaway 
German in the woods, I talk to him with my 
hands and strike a bargain. How do you 
think I got those two watches we sold last 
week? Did you think I stole them? No, I 
struck a bargain. In fact, I have always had 
a natural talent for trading. What the devil 
will we do in Petrograd? Can you strike a 
bargain if they are busy shooting, and can you 
get two silver watches from brothers?” 
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Ivan, pretending he was angry, now grasped 
the kettle and dragged his sack from the train. 

“What kind of a dog do you think I am? 
Here we wait four days for a train and receive 
the consent of the conductor and the invitation 
from the capital and we are not started yet, 
but you resent the journey. As for myself, I 
can’t say I like to hear women weep nor do I 
care for shooting in the streets.”’ 

“T haven’t heard such good sense in a long 
time,’’ said the conductor. 

The bell struck three times, the soldiers 
dragged their belongings to the rail of the 
platform, the conductor mounted the steps and 
waved them farewell. 

“Good-by !—I’ll be back in a week and will 
bring you regards from your brothers.” 

“Good-by!” 

“Good-by!” 
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TEA-HOUSE in Petrograd during the 
Revolution was a clearing-house for the 
events of the day. You entered, sat down, 
and talked to anyone you pleased in a most 
democratic fashion; and it was a sporting 
proposition, too, for the man you talked with 
might be prime minister next week. When 
tea was served, you took your own sugar from 
your pocket, and, if you could afford it, gave 
a bit as a peace-offering to your heavily armed 
soldier neighbor or your loquacious friend. 
Conversation never dragged. It died out only 
when traveling minstrels, often in uniform, 
wandered in to entertain their comrades. Some 
of them were talented, and the story of the 
man who rose “‘from tea-house to opera-house”’ 
was acommonplace. The spirit of their enter- 
tainment was as devoid of commercialism as 
could be; the hat was seldom, if ever, passed 
about, but you contributed if you chose. In 
every restaurant and tea-house you found large 
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placards which read, “Our patrons will kindly 
not insult their fellow-citizens who happen to 
be waiters by offering them tips.” 

A small group was seated about a large cen- 
tral table one dismal afternoon when the con- 
versation changed as mildly as the wind from 
the care of horses to law and order. 

“Crime and punishment is a subject we know 
very little about,” said an officer in the group. 
‘“We have progressed in everything else. We 
have revolutionized the world a hundred times 
in the last century in science, in art, in industry; 
but the silly laws of Solomon remain un- 
changed. I do not mean merely the laws of 
Solomon; I mean the whole legal system. For 
instance, a reasonable man would say, ‘The 
more enlightened a people, the fewer laws they 
require; but it works out just the other way. 
If a man has a rotten appendix, he has it cut 
out; but if society has a bad law, it is amended 
with another, and so we keep piling up laws 
until it takes seven judges and twenty-one 
lawyers to find out whether a man is guilty or 
innocent. As no man can be innocent with so 
many laws outstanding, he is almost always 
found guilty. That is, if the lawyers and 
judges have had the proper training and can — 
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lay their fingers directly on the correct sections 
of the code.” 

He paused a moment to pour himself 
another glass of tea, and as nobody seemed to 
object to anything he had said, he continued 
with more confidence : 

“But punishment is a different story. We 
punish people because they do not obey the 
laws or because, either from stupidity or 
ignorance, they do not know the law; then the 
way we punish them is to put them in such a 
position that they won’t be able either to obey 
or learn the laws. Prison or Siberia! Many 
people say that the punishment is more serious 
than the crime. Certainly I think it is more 
ridiculous.” 

“No, but we are improving in that way,” 
interrupted a soldier; ‘‘for instance, there was 
a gunner in our regiment who was a very fine 
fellow and one of our crack shots. After the 
first year he had charge of a machine-gun, and 
he certainly made it whistle. A fine fellow, but 
always with a troubled look on his face. ‘Too 
much killing,’ I said to him one day, ‘is good 
neither for the soul nor for the complexion.’ 
But that wasn’t what bothered him; it was more 
serious. His wife was flirting with other men, 
and he was of a jealous nature and could not 
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bear it. He would get up in the morning and, 
sitting on the edge of the cot, with a boot in 
one hand, become absorbed in thought, and 
I would often hear him mumble, ‘Yes, I love 
her; but she will die—she will die.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, she did; 
he killed her. It was when he had two weeks’ 
leave, and he was returning with a St. George 
Cross for bravery. When he came home he 
forgave her at first. I accidentally met them 
in a restaurant, eating supper, and they were 
the gayest couple you ever saw; but a black 
cloud must have crossed their horizon, for in 
the middle of the night he shot her through the 
heart. He was a crack shot.” 

“Tt’s cruel of you to say that,” interrupted 
one of the company. 

“Not at all,” said the soldier, “if you knew 
how he suffered. It all came out in the trial. 
I was one of the witnesses, and so was his 
wife’s mother. She defended him. It was all 
very interesting and would have been amusing 
had it not been that my friend, after facing 
death fearlessly for two years at the front, be- 
fore an enemy armed to the teeth, was now 
facing death before his own countrymen, armed 
with beautiful leather-bound books and docu- 
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“He would have gone to Siberia for life had 
this not happened just after the Revolution. 
The revolutionary court did not know the laws, 
and the man who defended him was a friend 
and not a lawyer. His friend was very clever. 
In summing up he said: ‘Here is a comrade 
before you charged with murder. If ever a 
man was guilty, he is. The objection I have 
is that you charge him with only one murder, 
his last. He has been murdering for over two 
years; and, what is more, he has been killing 
people in cold blood. Those he killed in cold 
blood were individually innocent, although col- 
lectively, I admit, they are a pest. But my 
friend is not accused of these crimes at all. He 
is accused of killing the woman who betrayed 
his love, sold his home, and starved his baby; 
killing her not in cold blood, but in the heat 
of passion. For killing hundreds of people 
that he did not know he was awarded a cross 
of honor, but for killing a snake who was once 
a woman and his wife he is brought here in the 
clutches of justice. My friend is guilty, and 
we shall not attempt to squirm out of the 
charges confronting him; but I must ask the 
court, I must insist, that the charge be corrected 
to read, “Charged with murder of two thou- 
sand men and one prostitute.” ’ 
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“Then the judge got up and spoke. ‘Com- 
rades and friends,’ he said, ‘this is a strange 
case, and it pleases me greatly to see that pro- 
fessional lawyers are not participating. A 
good lawyer would divert the issue to the 
psychology of momentary mania or to the un- 
written law. To me the case is simple. Hu- 
man life has become of little value; it is a pity. 
We have enlisted this man, now a prisoner, to 
defend our country against invaders, and we 
must realize that he is forced to kill to do his 
duty. We have instructed him in the art which 
he has practiced these last two years, and now 
we ought not object if he happens to kill some- 
one in a rage. This talk about crime against 
a society or nation differing from crime against 


a person is beyond me. I must confess that — 


I see little difference, excepting that in one 
case the prisoner has had our permission and 
sanction, while in the other no one asked him 


to do wrong. Both cases are bad, but to say 


that one is worse than the other appears 


ridiculous. At any rate, should there be any — 


real difference, it would be so slight that either 


to reward a man for one or exile him for the © 


other appears to me too extreme. 
‘In the conference we just held it was sug- 


: 


gested that this act and similar ones, if there — 
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should be any, should not be encouraged, and 
that to insure against this a minor penalty be 
inflicted; but one of my comrades suggested 
that in view of the fact that we are assured 
of the love the prisoner had for his wife, her 
loss, which he could have averted, is nature’s 
punishment, with which we ought not to in- 
terfere.’ 

‘At this moment,”’ said the soldier, as he 
took a little sip of tea to moisten his throat— 
“at this moment,” he repeated, ‘‘my friend, 
the prisoner, broke down and cried like a child, 
and I, too, would have cried if I had not been 
ashamed of him; and the judge continued: 

“Tt is a pity that human life has become 
so undervalued. It is our duty to try to restore 
it to its former condition and make it even more 
sacred. However, it is the opinion of the 
court that this cannot be done by inflicting the 
same crime the prisoners are guilty of upon 
the prisoners themselves. If we deprive this 
man of his life, we are guilty of a crime similar 
to his. This is not the way to get people to 
respect human life. Something different will 
have to be devised, something more natural 
than the principle of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. The prisoner is therefore 
freed, and ordered to return to his regiment.’ 
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“Tt seems the judge was right, as our com- 
rade suffered greatly over the loss of his wife; 
in fact, so much that his hand grew unsteady, ~ 
especially when sighting his gun. His face 
was always sad, and there was often a far- 
away gaze in his eyes even under strong enemy 
fire. I warned him several times to be careful 
or they would puncture him some day when he 
stopped to look into space. And so they did. 
The poor devil! They got him; and it wasn’t 
quite fair to shoot a gazing man. 

‘We lost one of our best men. The morning 
after we buried him an officer, sneering at me, 
said: ‘Say, old man, why is your face so long? 
Are you still mourning for the murderer?” 

“The words, ‘the murderer,’ got under my 
skin and ate like acid into my flesh. I was 
boiling with rage, and hit him such a crack in 
the face that it shook his teeth. Of course 
I was arrested, but the general only shook his — 
head sadly and released me. I think he must — 
have known my friend. 

“Our comrade here is right; we know very — 
little about crime and punishment; but you — 
will all agree that it isn’t quite fair to shoot © 
a gazing man.” 

Only the clinking of tumblers being washed 
behind a partition disturbed the silence which 
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now invaded the tea-house. An old man in a 
corner shook his head as though to say, “Such 
stories stir nothing within me, for something 
has long been broken.” ‘The officer at the 
central table took an envelope from his pocket 
containing a few lumps of sugar, and there 
were many calls for tea as the minstrels struck 
up a plaintive melody. 
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HORSE sat down in the middle of a street 

in Petrograd and wouldn’t get up. Do 

what you would, he remained as though rooted 
to Hell. 

The shafts of the wagon, still attached to 
the harness, stood up at a foolish angle. Beat- 
ing the animal did no good, so the next best 
thing was to unfasten the harness and push 
back the wagon. This we all helped to do. 
We then formed a circle around the beast and 
advised one another as to the best way of get- 
ting him up or shifting him over so that the 
traffic of the street could pass. 

Several members from the Newspaper Men’s 
Codperative Store, which was just opposite, 
joined us as we decided upon mass attack. Two 
of our strongest took hold of the stout part 
of the dirty white tail, and two of our tallest 
took hold of the upper mane and nostrils, and 
at the signal: ‘“Hup!” they pulled while we 
kicked the beast in the belly from all sides. 

“Hup!” once more, and: “‘Hup!” the third 
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time, but it did no good. It only seemed to fix 
the beast more solidly on the pavement. 

We rested awhile and then tried to roll the 
beast over, everyone pushing on one side, but 
the horse had planted his shoes firmly in the 
soft pavement. It was impossible to budge 
him. 

After we had again rested a bit we decided to 
lift him bodily, but we could succeed in bring- 
ing up only the fore part, which we held as 
long as we could; then down it went as we let 
it go. A crowd was gathering. The driver 
grew angry and attempted to fight the horse 
all by himself while we were resting. He 
kicked him and beat him; he punched him and 
pulled his hair, but the beast only rolled his 
cowish eyes. The driver soon grew tired and 
left off. 

Well, as we could not succeed with violence, 
we decided upon other methods. We placed 
a box of oats a yard or so in front of the 
animal. He pricked up his nostrils for a mo- 
ment and caught the scent, but refused to do 
more. 

Then we tried petting him. We stroked his 
mane from both sides and petted his neck and 
rubbed his nose and slapped his ribs and fed , 
him sugar and spoke kind words to him. 
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“Nice horsie, good horsie, nice horsie. Get 
up like a nice fellow. Come, little pony, nice 
little pony.” 

It almost helped, he was just about to move 
when the driver forgot himself and shouted: 

“You low-down beast—get up!” 

That ended it. Down went the spirits of 
the horse and again all was lost; even the four 
lumps of sugar. 

We decided finally that it was of no use and 
the only weapon we had left to use was— 
starvation. We would starve the beast until 
he stood upon his legs, realizing also that the 
more we starved him, the less would he be able 
to stand on his legs. 

The driver of a motor car, thinking our 
circle a political discussion, blew his horn as he 
headed straight for the crowd. We stepped 
aside, leaving the horse in view. The car with 
its big brass lamps went very near to the stub- 
born beast before slowing down. ‘This the 
horse did not at all like, so he rapidly got up. 

“Hurry,” we shouted as we quickly ran the 
cart up to the beast and strapped the two 
together. 

“Keep the auto here or he’ll\sit down again,” 
someone shouted. 
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But the driver was already on the box and 
off went the horse and wagon at a good pace. 


The next morning the following variation ap- 
peared in a leading newspaper of Petrograd, 
written by one of the well-known satirists. It 
was entitled: A Fable! 

In a Socialistic Commune that believed 
neither in violence nor force, a man sat down 
in the middle of the street and refused to get 
up. ‘The trafic was stopped. 

Nothing could induce him to move. ‘The 
four tram cars, all that the town possessed, 
stood idle. His best friend, the blacksmith, 
was called and asked to lend his aid. Ap- 
proaching the obstacle, he asked: 

“Tyan, how long have we been friends?” 

The seated man refused to reply. 

“Tt’s eleven years, is it not, Ivan?” 

“Well, what of it?’ asked Ivan. 

“Well, if that is true, then you ought to 
have more sense. If you have the little sense 
I think you have, you will move your soap-box 
a bit to the side and let the trolley cars go 
past.” 

“No! I won't!” 

“Just listen to reason a minute, Ivan. If 
the trolley cars can’t go, then no wagons will — 
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be broken and I shall have no repairing to do 
and my wife and children will have nothing 
to eat. Come now, be a good man, move your 
box and allow the wagons to be broken.” 

“No, I won't!” 

“Listen to me, Ivan. Tomorrow I must go 
to the cemetery and it will cost me three rubles 
for a horse and wagon and I shall have to feed 
the horse besides, all because the trolley can’t 
go. And why can’t it go? Because my best 
friend sits on its tracks. Move your soap-box. 
over a little and let me trolley to the cemetery 
tomorrow.” 

“No, I won’t!” 

Nothing helped. Ivan continued to sit like a 
bearded Buddha with his cap on one side of 
the box and a piece of bread tied in a hand- 
kerchief on the other. Evening came on and 
the cars were backed into the barn. Ivan 
stretched over the tracks, covered himself with 
his coat, put his head in the box, and went to 
sleep. 

In the morning he found many pennies and 
other coins in his hat, but he threw these to the 
children, who were indeed happy at the sight 
of a man camping on the tracks. 

At ten the three directors of the Com- 
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munity Car Service held a meeting, after which 
they approached Ivan. Said the secretary: 

‘We, the directors of the Community Car 
Service, have decided that no man, woman, or 
child has the right to interfere with the fran- 
chise granted us by the community, to run cars 
through this street for a period of twenty 
years. Inasmuch as we have been in service 
only for three years, we come to ask you to 
wait aside for seventeen years before resum- 
ing your obstruction.” 

“T am not sitting on your franchise,” said 
Ivan, “I am sitting on my own box.” 

“But your box is set on our tracks.” 

“Well, move your tracks,” advised Ivan. 

“I never thought of that,” replied the secre- 
tary, as he turned to consult with the other 
directors. 

“If we move the tracks,” said one, ‘‘what is 
to prevent him from moving his box?” 

“We'll do it this way,” said the secretary. 
“We'll build a siding at least six feet from the 
main line and if he sits on one, the cars will 
run on the other. And as he is less than six 
feet tall, he cannot occupy both at one time.” 

And so it was decided; work was at once 
started. The mayor of the town dug the first 


” 


spadeful and the spade was later bandaged ~ 
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with a red ribbon and hung on a wall in the city 
hall. 

Ivan sat on his box and watched the whole 
process. The workingmen left their coats in 
his charge as they worked on the siding and 
for this convenience they shared their food with 
Ivan. 

The next day some of the impatient people 
tried to frighten Ivan off the box. The fire 
brigade was called out and as they ran past 
shouted : 

“Hurry, Ivan! Your house and store are 
burning. Hurry!” 

But Ivan sat firm on his box. 

The real reason why Ivan was sitting on the 
box was because he had quarreled with his 
wife. He had asserted his individuality, and in 
reply his wife had turned over a bowl of soup 
on his head. 

The next day Ivan’s wife thought that her 
husband had been away long enough, so she 
called upon the blacksmith to fetch Ivan, who, 
she supposed, was playing checkers, as the 
smith and Ivan always did after quarreling with 
their wives. But this time she was told of a 
new Ivan, Ivan the terrible obstacle. 

The driving of the last few spikes into the 
ties was a great ceremony and Ivan would very 
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much have liked to take part. He thought to 
himself: “If I had only been a better fellow 
they would have let me hammer a spike. But 
then, were I a better fellow, there would be 
no siding and therefore no spikes to hammer!” 

Suddenly he saw his wife coming down the 
street with anger in her eyes and nothing in 
her hands. Ivan quickly left his box and went 
to the siding, where he mingled with the crowd. 
With one good spring the barrel figure of 
Ivan’s wife pounded upon the box and splin- 
tered it to bits. Only one board was saved and 
this the wife held firmly aloft as she ran Ivan 
home. 


The day after this fable appeared in the 
newspaper the long awaited changes in the 
cabinet took place. Two of the conservative 
ministers were removed for obstructive tactics. 
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FTER the usual breakfast he was taken 
downstairs, given a bath, a fresh suit 
of civil clothes and brought to the office. Here 
he was presented with several documents and 
a five dollar bill. The warden got up from his 
desk. “I see by your papers, Joe, that you 
have been here twelve years. Well, you have 
been a good prisoner; good-by and good luck 
to you.” They shook hands. 

He was led through the yard to the gate. 
The moment had come. He stepped through. 
Again they shook hands before the gate was 
closed behind him and locked. . . . Locking 
him free. 

He carried his hat in his hand as he started 
along the road and down the hill. He was con- 
fronted by a fresh bracing breeze and a most 
bewildering sense of vastness; a vastness bathed 
in light. His eyes blinked and his steps were 
short and hesitating. 

On the top of the high gray wall a guard, 
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rifle in hand, walked in the same direction. 
“Good-by, Joe,” he shouted, ‘“‘How does it feel 
to be free?” 


How does it feel to be free? . . . To be 
confined, bottled-up, held in check, restricted, 
controlled—and suddenly turned loose upon a 
dizzy world! 

A gray mist rolls in like a wave. Imagine 
yourself completely enveloped as though your 


life had been becalmed by a fog. A fog — 


through which it is difficult to see. Only over- 
head can you see a tiny circular opening through 
which the bright sky shines like a sparkling 
jewel. Soon you discover that the mist has 
hardened about you. The fog has encased you 
completely, except for that far away opening 
overhead. You examine the walls and find that 
they are composed of long narrow ribbons of 
gray celluloid hung from what appears to be a 
small hoop in the sky. No, you have more 
space than that. Your walls are round, but 
you have ten feet from side to side . . . and 
every side is alike. From the sky to the ground 


your life is encased in a celluloid tube made of 


cold gray ribbons and you are unable to see 
what is outside of yourself. 
But when you examine the walls closer you 
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find that the strips are made entirely of little 
squares and each square has a queer design. 
You had not noticed them at first, but every- 
where you look and as far up as you can see, 
you find the little squares. Then on examining 
them closer you discover that each square is a 
separate little picture in which you yourself 
appear! Each square a frozen moment of your 
life. Each picture a tiny recollection dimmed 
and made gray by that rapid piling-up—that 
multiplication called past. 

Frozen memories in miniature... as 
though the ribbons were discarded cinemato- 
graphic records—records of your discarded past 
—complete and shameless. 

There are different scenes of long ago; some 
are comforting and some are horrid. At some 
you tarry, but others you are happy not to see 
at all. Those high up are hard to see, though 
some seem clear and fairly distinct. You make 
vague guesses at what they are and some you 
are sure you recognize. It is like a game. The 
forgotten past hangs over you as high as you 
can see and a circle of light comes through from 
the sky. 

The whole thing is quite natural and at first 
you see nothing very strange about the affair; 
a little odd, perhaps, or maybe like a dream, 
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but it does not seem very startling until sud- 
denly you discover that the sequence is wrong. 
Why should it be wrong? Why do the scenes 
not follow one another as they happened? 
Why is this thing all shelter-skelter? You try 
to select and arrange but the task is enormous. 
Here and there and everywhere are pictures 
that you have not included and some that you 
would like to . . . If you could only cut them 
away with a pen-knife. . . . Yes, cut little toy 
windows so you could see clearly outside. The 
outside world. The real world that at present 
you can see only by looking through your own 
experiences, and see dimmed by the shadows of 
past images. But you have no knife that could 
sever. . . . And it would not help. 

Oh, how tired you are of it all! How dreary, 
how oppressing, how monotonous! Days are 
gray and nights are gray. You are tired of 
yourself, . . . the constant repetition of your- 
self. If you could only run away. But the 
cylinder is light, airy and nimble. It rotates 
as yourun. You are imprisoned in this strange 
thing called life—life dreary and gray—sur- 
rounded by cameos and smudges of black. 

The sequence is wrong. You try to escape. 
The walls are pliable and with pressure could 


yield. You wedge a hand through, and an- ; 
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other; you work a foot through, making still 
another opening, but at no time can you man- 
age to get your body through. Then, too, 
where would you go? You give it up and in 
time you are resigned and engage in that rest- 
ful ploy of thinking back and of looking out 
at the real world through the lightly tinted 
squares. 

You see the world. . . . The real world that 
is made of kisses and snow. Of fire, milk, 
dreams, straw, water, tobacco and children. 
You watch the real world that is built solidly of 
things that do not last; built firmly of vital 
sparks that cannot endure. 

Every now and then you discover a new 
square or two added to your walls. Something 
that happened only yesterday; but what was in 
its place before, you are unable to tell try hard 
as you may. Ina year many different pictures 
have presented themselves. In three years a 
fair number are new, in six, three-quarters are 
added pictures, but in twelve hardly any of the 
old remain and these seem greatly dimmed. A 
comforting dimness. Time makes all things 
restful. 

In the outside world you can see children 
playing. They are playing with matches, light- 
ing old brooms and paper and running across 
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the fields with trailing flames and shooting 
sparks. ‘They had never done this before. 

You watch closely. They are putting fire 
to the whole business! Suddenly a flash—a 
puff of smoke—a blaze of light and there you 
stand on a hill confronted by real colors and 
a free bracing breeze. In the distance the 
frightened children are running and you hear 
one whimper, “I did not know it could burn.” 

Everything is sky and land. You are sur- 
rounded by a vastness bathed in light. You 
blink at the glamour of it all, as with hesitating 
steps you wander down the road to . . . The 
station is a mile away. Here a train comes 
from somewhere and can take you to—exactly 
where you do not know but it can take you 
there. You must go! 

That is how it feels to be free. 


At the station Joe changed his five dollar 
bill to buy a ticket and a plug of chewing to- 
bacco. The train carried him home; to the city 
of his former life. 

The streets are paved with stone... ._ 
Square next to square with hardly a crack be- — 
tween. Cruelly mortised by men for the bene- — 
fit and convenience of their fellow men. Long 
lives cemented together so that mud and dirt 
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are not tracked about—tracked into the little 
pigeon-holes called home. 

Joe reached home all right. His wife had 
been dead a number of years and his children 
had all grown up and married. Old memories 
were quite dim. He hardly knew them and 
they certainly did not recognize him; but it was 
all very pleasant. 

In the evening they all had supper together, 
that is, after the babies had been put to bed in 
oneroom. ‘The table was dressed as in a movie, 
the room was bright with lights and everything 
was merry. 

A steaming duck was brought on and the 
oldest stood up, removed his coat and rolled up 
his cuffs before carving. ‘‘Now, dad, I am 
going to cut for you this here leg, first and sec- 
ond joint,” and pointing the knife at him, “‘also 
a good big chunk of the breast. . . . Mollie, 
dish the gravy.” 

They spoke about the comic strips in the il- 
lustrated newspapers, about recent screen 
dramas, about dance-records for the phono- 
graph, about everything that amused them. 
The checkered past was carefully avoided. 
They were all quite intelligent and they said 
they understood. 

Joe had a nice home. He could stay about 
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the house and just “rest up.”’ The children had 
seen all kinds of reunions in the movies and 
would do their best to make him happy. They 
gave him a room to himself, a warm pair of 
carpet slippers, a pipe with a yellow stem and 
fancy gold band, a pair of cotton flannel pa- 
jamas, razor blades and everything that a male 
mortal needs for comfort. 

But Joe spent a most uncomfortable night. 
The large meal did not agree with him and kept 
him awake. The rushing light of morn came 
blaring into the room. He looked about. 
Small photographs hung on the walls. There 
were scenes of Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park 
and of big trees in California. Little gray 
squares dotted the walls—views that Joe had 
never experienced. 

It was all very natural that Joe should be a 
bit uncomfortable at first. The children said 
they understood and that it would take a little 
while for him to really feel at home. 

Joe proceeded to make himself comfortable. 
He tried the carpet slippers but found them 
loose, soft and uncomfortable. The pipe was 
a nice thing, too, though he did not really enjoy 
smoking. The pictures he removed from the 
walls into which he drove nails to hang his coat 
and pajamas. He greatly distrusted the closet 
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where it was dark and where mice perhaps were 
free to wander. 

He amused himself by collecting old bits of 
wire that he found on old picture frames and 
in the basement of the apartment house. It 
gave him great pleasure to send the wire down 
the neck of a bottle and watch the odd twists 
and coils it would make in the bottle . . . as 
though it were life itself going through its 
many painful convulsions. He kept the bottle 
on the open fire-escape in front of his window. 

As soon as Joe found that the friendliness 
of his children was really genuine he proceeded 
to make himself really comfortable. He 
brought up some thin boards to slip under the 
‘mattress of the cot. This made it much firmer. 
He nailed up the closet door and painted the 
rods of the fire-escape black under the pretext 
that its former color showed the dirt too much. 
At night he had several times been bothered by 
a notion that there might be rats about and that 
his cot was too low. This he soon fixed by 
bringing up some old wood from the basement 
and raising the cot so that it resembled an 
upper berth in a cabin. He was careful to eat 
very little meat and kept closely to a diet of 
soup and hot cereal. Day by day he was feeling 
more comfortable. Now only one thing more 
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needed his attention. The room was too large! 
Too large for one person. This he remedied 
by rigging a pole across the room and hanging 
down a heavy curtain dividing the space in 
half. It also divided the window. Now all 
seemed cozy. 

By this time the bottle on the window was 
packed tight with bits of wire. He carried it 
down to the basement and broke it over an 
ash can. ‘The heavy wad of iron wire was 
freed from its container. It was nothing but 
a rusty solid mass the same shape as the bottle 
that now was scattered in fragments. 

He turned it in his hand and examined it 
closely. Was it an experiment that had failed? 
Did he imagine that the rough springy wires 
would jump back to their former state once 
freed? No. It was a rusty solid mass, brown 
as a cough mixture and shaped like a bottle. 
If he had a label he could paste it on and mark 
it, “Free!” 

He brought it back to his room and carefully 
put it in its place on the window. Then he 
climbed up on his cot. 

Outside it rains, and outside it snows and 
then the sun sings forth and dries up the long 
lines of pavements made of stone cunningly 
mortised. From his cot he can see a tiny bit of 
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sky—a small bright opening far away. Now 
and then a figure walks across a neighboring 
roof and reminds him of the man on the high 
wall who held a rifle in his hand and shouted, 
“‘How does it feel to be free?’ From his cot 
he can see glimpses of the outside world. The 
real world that is made of kisses and snow. But 
between him and the great outside is the window 
ledge upon which stands that rusty, packed-to- 
gether wad of wire—shaped like a bottle. 


THE END 
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